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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


FYVHERE is an hour, dear to many a house-mother, 
| and beloved of many a little group of happy 
children—an hour between daylight and dark—too 
early for gas or lamps, too late for sewing or study 


ing, but neither too late nor too early for gathering 
around the fire and talking over theday. The meet 
ing-place is perhaps the mother’s room, perhaps the 
library; it is, at all events, a room in the heart of the 
home, open only to the family, and not to strangers; 
. room to which guests sometimes come, but come 
by privilege, not by right 

Here, when school is over, the big boy runs in with 
his cheery, robust air of out-of-doors, and here, in the 


slowly falling dusk, he forgets that he is almost a 
man, and is again his mother’s darling, petted, ca 
ressed, confided in, and eoufiding. The mother who 


prizes her opportunities aright never lets her big 
boys drift away from her. She appreciates their con 
stant need of her tenderness and her wisdom, and 
feels that whoever in her little kingdom may be 
neglected, her son on the threshold of life must not 
miss her gentle and guiding hand. In the hour 
between the lights this mother has pleasant talks 
with her sons, getting glimpses of life from their out- 
look, uplifting them to her own point of view. 
Between the lights another and younger mother 
cuddles ner little one in her arms, sings to him, or tells 
Very likely she clusters three or four 
merry wide awake little beings, Edith, Fannie, Helen, 
Charley, around her knee, and while they rest after 


him stories 


the play that engaged them earlier, she remembers 
for their benefit marvellous legendary tales from Ho- 
mer, from Virgil, from the folk-lore of Germany and 
Sweden, finishing up with the ever-new, ever-delight- 
ful stories from the Bible, which, heard a hundred 
times, grow dearer with every repetition. 

Lt will soon be time for papa’s ringing step to be 
heard on the pavement, for his latech-key to turn in 
But then the pause between the lights 
will be past. When papa comes home, light and 
music and a chorus of welcomes are in order, and the 
children must hurry to greet him, while mamma, in 


the door 


the background, accords him the dearest glance and 
says the sweetest word. 

One can never utter it too often, that true word of 
Ruskin's, of all modern men the nearest in character 
to the prophets of old, that “home is the place of 
peace, the shelter not only from all injury, but from 
all terror, doubt, and division In so far as it is not 
this, it is not home; it is only a part of the outer 
world which you have roofed over and lighted a fire 
in. But so far as it is a sacred place, a vestal temple, 
a temple of the hearth watched over by household 
gods, before whose faces none may come but those 
whom they can receive with love—so far as it is this, 
and roof and fire are types only.of a nobler shade 
and light, so far it vindicates the name and fulfils the 
praise of home. And wherever a true wife comes, 
this home is always around her.” 

Between the lights! The streets resound with the 
hurrving tramp of the homeward-thronging crowd. 
The boats at every ferry are packed with pale tired 
men, wistfully setting their faces each away from the 
factory, the shop, the office, to the door at the open 
ing of which the children will run and the wife 
smile and the baby clap rosy palms. 

Under orders all day, there is one spot where man 
is king yet subject. He does not need to rule, for 
his wife rules for him, and maintains the sweet order 
of things with reference to his comfort and delight. 
Between the ligits every suburban railway, every 
horse-car, every rushing elevated train, carries men 
home to the dear ones for whom they toil so unsel 
fishly that home may be beautiful and attractive. 

For thousands of people, women as well as men, 
the morning and the evening are, so to speak, two 
distinct days, in one of which they live a public, in 
the other a private, life. Every shop-girl behind the 
counter, every little cash girl and boy, every street- 
car conductor and driver, every member of that im- 
mense company of pedple who render service small- 
ér or creater in degree to the body-politic, has a 
world and a life of his or her own, and awaits the 
hour of relief and reward which in due time comes 
to those who toil. 

Between the lights is sometimes set apart as a 
hallowed interspace by those who love to think of 
the whole round world as ‘‘ bound by gold chains 
around the faetof Géd.” Away on the other side of 
the globe there is a friend whose letters are eagerly 
longed for, and, whose absence makes our daily joy 
imperfect. The friend is a traveller, a soldier, a sail- 
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or, an explorer, a missionary, one whom duty or plea- 
sure keeps out of sight, but not out of mind. 

Often when no intercourse is possible or antici- 
pated, when even written messages are few and in- 
frequent, the dear one is linked with the most sacred 
experiences of the heart, because prayed for daily ‘* be- 
tween the lights.” 

Happy hour! sweet home hour! Let no fretfulness 
mar its charm, no melancholy cloud it; let it be the 
blithest hour in the twenty-four in that kingdom 
whereof woman is queen. 


MRS. CLYTE TALKS. 


No since that very 
hot night in June 
when Mrs. Clyte talked 
to me so long on the 
Madison Square Roof 
Garden has she done so 
again until to-day. She 
never does so at all, as 
I have frequently ob- 
served, unless she is 
bored and wants no 
one to know it. She likes me, to be sure, to assume a cer- 
tain attitude of attention, or even devotion; but she is quite 
indifferent to the fact of whether I speak or not, except in 
monosyllables. At any rate, she never listens when t do. 
She wants me pear her, I presume, as an effect. Getting 
that arranged, so that the world which observes may suspect 
no lack of interest in the world that pays homage, like a 
careful housewife with her domicile in order, she turns the 
key in the situation, and lets her imagination, unhampered 
by solicitude, wander where it will. Understanding this, I 
fall in with her moods. I generally sit before her, lean a 
little forward, my arms on my knees, holding my gloves in 
both hands. I have always hoped she never noticed how 
much the button and the button-hole in my glove absorb me. 
I find myself frequently concegtrating all my attention on 
them. No one across the room seeing only my back, how- 
ever, could suspect my devout attention. Mrs. Clyte, I re- 
gret, does not always appeal to me. 

**How tiresome it all becomes after a while,” she said. 
‘“* The holidays just over, and half the people I know talkin 
about going away somewhere for a little rest. 1 am tired o 
trying to be even interested in everything. One cannot be 
in a town like this. One can never be many-sided, I have 
discovered. You disintegrate if you do—go all to pieces, 
with worn out eyes and worn-out brain, and no one idea to 
hold you together. The only person I know who can do it 
is that Mr. Stagecraft. There he is now. His play must 
have been over early. He does it because he never lets go of 
his one idea—a social success for himself and his wife. He 
never wastes himself on asides. Don't let him see that we 
hear him. But that voice of his! Did you ever hear any- 
thing more soulful, more delightful in its intensity? But 
his face has never quivered, and his eyes have wandered 
every where, for all his head bent in ouch devotion. I sup- 
pose his stage training helps him to do it. I’m sure I know 
what he said. ‘Do come to see_us. Mrs. Stagecraft is al- 
ways at home on Sunday nights.’ He has said it to eve 
woman I know. No, I'm not severe, only interested. There's 
Mrs. Fulsom with him now. She always goes to the Stage- 
crafts’. I sat near her twice jately—at the laying of the 
cathedral corner-stone and at Paderewski's first afternoon, 
I have av idea she does not understand a note of music, but 
she was as wild as all that wild audience who went so mad 
over him. It’s funny to hear the critics now. They are 
trying to push against the Paderewski pedestal as they pass, 
to see how firmly the idol stands on it. They don’t discuss 
his art any more, only his cult, the extravagances of his 
worshippers. Have you noticed it? By-and-by I think 
they mean to lift him gently down, They will as soon as the 
excitement is over. Who is that pretty girl, do you know? 
I saw her at the Century Club the other day, at the pre- 
Raphaelite exhibition there. She was so earnest over it all, 
the Rossettis and Burne-Joneses. You did not go? Yes; 
but they have made so many additions in the way of etch- 
ings and some books, I think, since the pictures were in 
Philadelphia. You know it was Mr. Arthur Stedman who 
arranged them‘all here. I never understood the fascination 
of these men before. I know that Mr. Brushes thinks that 
the carmine on the lips is crude, and does not like the meth- 
ods, but I can’t get away from the spell of something in 
Rossetti’s work. It was not the marvellous color alone; it 
was something of positiveness and something of poetry— 
something I can’t define, There's that Captain Whoppers. 
I wish one could sometimes escape him. Do talk to him 
and keep him, and let me get away.” 

And then Mrs. Clyte went. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PROGRESS OF DECENCY. 

here young girl of the period, whether a society belle or 

a dreamy student, is sometimes tempted to think that 
this is, after all, a rather coarse and plebeian age, and 
that if she had been born a French marquise under Louis 
Quatorze, for instance, it would have better suited her style 
of beauty or of brains. The way to undeceive her is to let 
her read a little in the real history of the periods that seem 
so fascinating. For instance, that curious manual of good 
manners, Les Loiz de la Galanterie, first published in 1644, 
takes pains to point out that people of really refined habits 
will go sometimes (quelquefois) to a bathing-house in order 
to make the whole body clean, and will take the trouble to 
wash the hands every day with soap, adding the advice 
to wash the face also about as often (presque aussi sou- 
vent). It was Marguerite of Valois, that picturesque sinuer 
(daughter of Catharine de Medicis, and wife of Henry of 
Navarre), who is recorded as ouce saying to a lover, with- 
out apparently displeasing him: ‘* See these fair hands; al- 
though I have not cleaned them for a week (encore que je 
née les aye point descrassées depuis huit jours), 1 will wager 
that they are far whiter than yours.” Throughout the 
whole literature of that period it is spoken of as an excep- 
tional charm in a woman to be personally neat (fort propre), 
and attention is often called to the fact that, before a tender 
meeting between lovers, each takes a bath. The fact un- 
questionably is that the standard of physical veatness in 
the most brilliant period of French history was such that a 
refined woman of today could no more tolerate it than she 
could endure the babit, which then prevailed, of taking up 


meat in one’s fingers; or the mode of hair-dressing, which 
was to build up the natural hair with powder and flour 
inte an edifice three feet high, that remained untouched 
for months together. 

And this absence of the common decencies, physical or 
moral, extends through all: that picturesque society of the 
French court, that ancien régime which ‘Taine has tried so 
hard to bring back into respectability. What a varnished 
barbarism was all that pe of Louis XIV. ,with its coarse- 


, hess, its wrangling royal mistresses, its royal follies! There 


hever was & more entertaining re oe, than that of 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, called La Grande Mademoi- 
selle, the granddaughter of Henry of Navarre and the first 
cousin of Louis XIV. She was the ranking princess in dig- 
nity at the court of this king, and the richest princess in 
Europe, and she had many superb and heroic personal quali- 
ties; but there is something terrible yet ludicrous in the ut- 
terly tainted atmosphere in which lived. Thackeray's 
Four Coe is not a more pitiless revelation of a society 
which prided itself on its loyalty, on its grandeur of style. 
Even in the virtue mea to belong to aristocracies, of 
superiority to mere money, it was lower than the worst peri- 
ods of pecuniary scandal in any modern republic. Indeed, 
there could be no such scandal where everything was for 
sale, from the virtue of a woman to the sword of a man. 
Always ready to make profound obeisance before a morally 
worthless king, these courtiers were equally ready to steal 
from him his mistress if they dared, or to defeat his enter- 
— if they had opportunity. Cardinals sold their nieces 
or money or power; Frenchmen fought against Frenchmen, 
under great names like Condé or Turenne, and always with 
some selfish end in view. Places at court were more thor- 
oughly a matter of bargain and sale than in the worst period 
of misgovernment in any American city, and with the differ- 
ence that this last never really bas popular approval, and is 
always brought to retribution in the end. Money was so 
openly used that Cardinal Mazarin on one occasion distrib- 
uted presents to the court, under the name of a lottery, to 
the extent of $200,000. High-born ladies would come to 
Mademoiselle and ask the privilege of being her lady of 
honor, explaining that they could sell such a place for so 
much, such a title for so much, and become very rich out 
of the proceeds. The Princess Palatine wished to marry 
Mademoiselle to her cousin, Louis XIV., through influence 
with Cardinal Mazarin, but demanded 300,000 crowns for 
the achievement; and Madame de Choisy, who represent- 
ed the princess, said: ‘‘My husband can be your chancel- 
lor, and how happy we shall be! The princess will be your 
suvintendante [agent], with a salary of 20,000 crowns. She 
will sei] all the places of your household. ...The king will 
be of age in a fortnight, and a week after you shall be 
married.” The marriage fell through, but this was its pro- 
1 basis; nor was it anything unusual, 

Mademoiselle afterwards describes how Monsieur and 
Madame de Navailles were disgraced for being among the 
few decent people about the court; the husband had dared 
to remonstrate with the king about bis disgraceful amours; 
the wife, who had lived in the royal palace in charge of the 
infant prince, bad put a grating on her windows, through 
which the king had been used to steal in to see one of his 
mistresses. So they lost their high places at court; but 
Mademdiselle says: ‘‘The disgrace dia not ruin them, for 
they sold hele ee well. The Due de Chaunes bought 
that of comm of the light horse; the Duc de St. Aignan, 
the government of Havre; and the place of lady of honor 
was bought Madame de Montausier, who held it until 
her death, was much better fitted for it than her pred- 
ecessor, as wel) as for taking charge of the dauphin. She 
was a pe of great good sense and of excellent manners, 
and much superior to an employment involving the choice 
of milk, of nurgés, and the jargon of the nursery.” Here we 
see transferred by noney, at one stroke, the command of 
troops, the government of an important seaport, and the care 
of the royal heir, How slight, compared to this, appear the 
Panama scandals and the pillagingsof Tweed! At the worst, 
these are evils growing out of the perversion of enterprises 
good in themselves—as the administration of a city or the 
construction of a great commercial thoroughfare; whereas 
the old French method was the direct sale of perquisites 
created often for the express purpose of being sold. Mr. 
E. J. Lowell, in his valuable new book, The He of the French 
Revolution, shows that the government itself set the example 
by the direct sale of its most important offices; and that 
astetation, the highest authority of the time on all public 
questions, defended this practice on the ground that if the 
government did not sell them, the officials themselves would 
do it. It needs but little reading of history to show that ils 
basenesses and meannesses belong to all ages, but were 
greatest when aristocracy was most imposing, and that the 
gradual access of the people to power has, on the whole, 
promoted decency in soul, body, and estate. e 

T.W.H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 

ENT comes early this year, and with it begins the annual 

4 hegira to the sunny South. For this reason the large 

stores are already displaying fabrics suitable for balmier 

climes than ours—where the spring months of the calendar 

are really spring—and that may afterward be worn here not 

only in the demi-season, but throughout summer and deep 
in the autumn. 

DEMI-SEASON SILKS. 


First among the new importations are satin-finished silks 
of very light weight in all the pretty colorings of the season, 
and also taffeta silks heavier than those used for skirts and 
linings. The designs are vine stripes of green leaves and 
tiny blossoms set two inches apart on a ground of contrast- 
ing color, with broché spots between. Some of these lus- 
trous silks are only $1 25 a yard, and may be used as house 
dresses all the year round even in this uncertain climate. 
They are made in quaint and charming fashion; one serving 
as a model for many has a mauve ground striped with slen- 
der green vines bearing small yellow blossoms, the space be- 
tween brocaded with tiny mauve spots. The wide skirt of 
seven gored breadths is only three inches longer in back than 
front. All the breadths are sloped so narrowly at the top 
that darts are not needed, and are gathered in a double row 
to the belt. The familiar bias seam joining the two back 
breadths is concealed by the fulness. An — of crino- 
line lawn extends above the knee, and a white silk lining is 
faced in as in bell skirts. Three bias flounces of ™'~'» ma. ve 
satin are of uated width, and are set a ne 
their own width, the lowest three inches wide finisued, tuc 
second two inches and a half, the third.an inch and a half. 


They are in two rows near , with a half- 
inch g frill at the top, the Soneraiieeliod in a fold, 


~~ 


































and finished below with green satin ‘‘ baby-ribbon,“ of the 
shade seen in the stripes of the silk. The round waist is 
brightened by epaulettes, collar, and soft girdle of green vel- 
vet, and the sleeves, with droopivg bell-shaped puffs at the 
top, are completed by close lower sleeves of green velvet. 


NEW INDIA SILKS. 


India silks that are suitable for almost all occasions in the 
demi-season, and are liked all the year round for their light 
weight, come in charming contrasts of two light colors and 
in several colors in dashes or in clusters of dots on light or 
dark grounds. Rose, green, and blue dashes are grouped on 
black or on white grounds; or else only green and blue are 
together; or there may be pink with dark red, or pale blue 
with heliotrope, or rose with mauve. White curved lives 
on black grounds have pink roses between, or a group of 
dots of six shades of green may separate them. Lilac and 
blue are together, to be made up with lilac-velvet sleeves 
and girdle, or else a jacket of the velvet, caught together on 
the bust with a rosette, and finished by an Empire sash of 
crépe de Chine. Persian-figured stripes and palm leaves in 
blue with green or red with white are very effective on 
black or white India silks. Other white and light grounds 
are nearly covered with short dashes of green. with blue, 
rose with blue, or mauve with blue, in tasteful French col 
oring. Clear Marie Louise blue dashes are on white or pink 
grounds, lilac dashes are on white, and pink lines on Nile 
green. Very bright red India silks have hieroglyphics in 
white with black points or lines to tone them down, All 
the tiny pepperlike spots of last year are repeated in black 
or white on réséda, on grayish Russian blue, and on lilac; 
indeed, at present writing there is no reason for abandoning 
any of the pretty India silks worn last year, as there is no 
marked change in the new goods. All chintz-figured silks 
remain in favor, also the Pompadour blossoms, palms, and 
stripes, both on light and dark grounds. 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 


For those going South, repped woollens are commended. 
They areof light weight in quiet solid colors of even reps, 
or in uneven thicker reps like those of Muscovite silk, and 
in two colors—fawn with green, lilac with blue, and green 
with blue. More striking ribbed woollens have ombré stripes 
of great width widely crossbarred with silk of contrasting 
color—as shaded brown stripes plaided with pale blue silk, 
and éminence-shaded stripes crossbarred with Nile-green silk. 
Other woollens have lengthwise Ottoman stripes that give the 
effect of cords, in pretty shades of lilac with white, fawn 
with cream-color, and gray-blue with white. 

Widely woven diagonal wools come in two colors for 
demi-season dresses. They are soft and pliable, and of the 
popular forty-four-inch width. Among the pretty contrasts 
are diagonals of pale rose color alternating with stem green, 
brown with pale blue, gray with pink, fawn with green, and 
red with black. These are to be made up in combination 
with repped silks, and trimmed with pleatings, folds, and 
bands. A great many smoothly woven surfaces that repel 
dust are imported for summer travelling dresses in shades of 
gray, brown, and dark green. Some finely twilled wool 
goods have a lustrous surface like sateen, and are called 
wool-satins. For lounging gowns, dressing sacques, and 
morning wrappers are French flannels woven in diagonals 
of a delicate color alternating with white, as pale pink and 
white, or else sky blue, or tan-color with clear white twills. 

Challies are finer and prettier than they have ever been, 
some having créped surfaces, others corded, and the greater 
number plain smooth grounds. The most delicate syades of 
pink, gray, blue, and green rival pure white grounds, and 
are strewn with bunches of small blossoms tied to show their 
long stems; these are 75 cents a yard. The fancy seems to 
be for colored grounds, as there are many of both light and 
dark shades with bair stripes of white on which are dashes 
of several colors, or small flowers single and stemless, or else 
the tied nosegay, which is always liked. A very effective 
design has pale blue and green palm leaves on a white 
ground, Chrysanthemum stripes of great width representing 
flowers of natural size are on black, tan, and gray grounds. 
Broken designs of dashes of many colors are in the fashion 
of the season on navy blue, white, or black. Fine dots that 
are mere specks of color are on white and black grounds, 
while others are clusters of graduated dots, and still others 
are oval spots of color. These thin wool fabrics are from 
45 cents to 75 cents a yard, and are thirty inches wide 
Twelve yards are sold for a dress. 

THE NEW COTTONS. 

A season of cottons may surely be predicted, from the 
eagerness with which they are being purchased in midwin 
ter. Moreover, the coming styles, as well as those now in 
use, can be effectively carried out in these soft sheer fabrics 
The belted waist, puffed sleeves, and full skirt, with row 
after row of insertion, many little frills, or wider flounces, 
are all seen at their best in the lawns, batiste, and organdies 
with which the shelves are laden in anticipation of summer. 

French batistes that are semitransparent, with finish like 
silk, are among the most tasteful of the inexpensive thin 
goods. Those with black or navy-blue grounds, with dots, 
dashes, or stripes in tan-color, red, green, or gray, are readily 
mistaken for India silks, and are much cooler. It is quite 
worth while to make them up over silk of light quality, 
though cotton sateen is preferred by many. They are 
twenty-eight inches wide, and cost 30 cents a yard. 

A novelty called Dauphine is a French lawn with moiré 
effect woven in it, then stripes of cords, and exquisite figures 
printed in colors. It is often of stripes in charming con- 
trasts of color, as pink with heliotrope, blue with pink, or 
lilac with yellow. Some shaded blue stripes two inches 
wide are marked by green vives, and the whole is given the 
appearance of moiré. 

The plumetis or tamboured organdies introduced last sum- 
mer have embroidered dots, seed spots, and corded stripes 
of white on white grounds. On some are printed stripes of 
old-rose, amber, or pale blue strewn with white tracery, while 
colored blossoms are in relief on the white stripes. Others 
have the seeded ground of a delicate color, with floating rib- 
bon designs tying up bunches of flowers; a pale yellow 
ground has lilac arabesques lightly thrown upon it, Nile 
green has small rose vines of yellow or pink,a sky-blue ground 
has vines of green leaves, and clear rose grounds have bunch 
es of blue forget-me-nots or Empire wreaths of laurel leaves. 
This fabric is known to many as dotted Swiss muslin, and 
can be dffectiaely made up either on a white lining or else 
on silk the cOldnesf the ground. Black-ground organdies 

require a black foundation of taffeta or linen to bring out 
their designs of clusters of cherries or other fruits, geomet- 
rical figures, or large showy flowers. They cost 55 cents a 
yard. Simpler French organdies have thickly twilled stripes 
woven on while ground overlaid with natural colored flow. 
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ers, mammoth poppies, purplish-red roses, or gigantic fleurs- 
de-lis. These are 48 cents a yard, av given varied effect 
by linings of different color made up in separate slips of taf- 
feta chosen in harmony with the prevailing color. 

Russian lace and Bulgarian embroideries are the trim- 
mings for Chambéry dresses in all the favorite light tints of 
lilac, Nile green and réséda, rose pink, sky blue, buff, and 
cream-color, as well as in darker red and blue. The Russian 
or braid lace is inserted in a band around the skirt, and has 
a wide scalloped border falling near one selvage to serve as 
foot trimming. Added to this are narrower insertions for 
cross-bands on the upper part of the full bodice, or else for 
lengthwise rows, with also a belt, collar, and bands or frills 
for the puffed sleeves. The Bulgarian cross-stitch of many 
gay colors is done in bands above a wide hem for the straight 
full skirt, and in corsage bands like those noted in lace. 

In heavier cottons are French percales, firmly woven and 
smooth of surface, with delicate tinted ground of lilac, pink, 
or China blue overlaid with light traceries or clusters of 
flowers. Serviceable dark shades of navy blue and Russian 
gray-blue are also imported. Something new in sateens is 
pin stripes of the lightest mauve, blue, or pink alternating 
with white in fabrics of delightful softness and lustre; the 
same line stripes are in dark colors for serviceable wear, and 
the price is 35 cents a yard. Cotton crépons come in new 
weaves in both light and dark colors, sometimes a solid color, 
and again with figures or flowers. 

For shirt waists, which promise to retain their popularity 
through another summer, and also for entire dresses, are 
Oxford cheyiots of soft cotton in stripes of alternate light 
and heavy weaving of a single color—white, pink, gray, or 
blue—or else in stripes of one of these colors alternating with 
white stripes. These are thirty-two inches wide, and cost 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a yard. Av admirable fabric for 
rather dressy guimpes and blouses is a ‘“ washable silk,” or 
silk-warped zephyr muslin, in white or light tinted grounds, 
powdered with small silk diamonds in broché effects, or else 
in lacelike stripes with inwoven silken threads; this is sold 
for 55 cents a yard, and but three yards are needed for a 
blouse with large sleeves. 

There are few novelties in ginghams this season, and the 
fancy now is to call these serviceable cottons Madras and 
zephyr fabrics, The zephyrs are light French ginghams in 
fancy plaids that may suggest Scotch tartans, but do not 
carry out every line and bar and tint as scrupulously as is 
done in the admirable Scotch ginghams. They are, how- 
ever, light and Frenchy, and will make cool and pretty 
summer morning gowns and dresses for young girls and 
children, as well as for older women. There are also many 
hair-striped zephyrs of a light color on white, and also 
broché stripes, that are very effective. They cost from 
35 cents to 75 cents a yard. The Madras ginghams have 
silken stripes of pale pink, green, or blue on a white 
ground, or else this is reversed. These will make excellent 
wrappers, morning dresses with belted waists, and clean- 
looking frocks for children. Corded ginghams, and others 
with ribbed effects, or basket-woven, or in small stripes of 
color on white, are also commended for children’s dresses 
on account of their durability. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. B. ALTMAN & 
Co.; and Stern Broruers. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue death of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, in her apartments at 
the Coleman House, ou January 3d, was a shock to her 
many friends and admirers who had not known of her ill- 
ness until they learned of its 
fatal termination. She was 
a woman whose unassuming 
bearing and quiet manner 
gave no hint of the distin- 
guished place she had won 
for herself among American 
literary women, From a 
child she had been a student, 
and previous to her mar 
riage, in 1852, she occupied 
a chair in a polytechnic insti 
tute. During an eight years’ 
residence in Chicago she 
busied herself with philan- 
thropic work, and she was 
the secretary of the first Sani- 
tary Fair, in 1863. She was 
principally known, however, 
for her [History of the City of 
New York, and later as the 
editor of the Magazine of American History. She wasa mem- 
ber of fifteen historical and miscellaneous societies in this 
country and Europe, and has been represented in nearly every 
leading American magazine by short stories or historical arti- 
cles. There were few social gatherings among literary people 
in New York at which she was not a welcome guest, and her 
familiar figure and cordial speech will be missed and mourn- 
ed even by those who had only met her casually. Her de- 
votion to her work was responsible for her sudden death, as 
she wrote constantly during the recent cold snap in an un- 
heated room. She was buried at her birthplace, Plainfield, 
Massachusetts. 

—The stenographer of the Danish House of Representa- 
tives is Miss Grundtvig, who is a leader in movements con- 
nected with the higher development of women in Denmark. 

—Rudyard Kipling is now the proud father of a Yankee- 
born daughter, who arrived at his wife’s home, near Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, on one of the last days of the old year. He 
and his wife are spending the winter in the story-and.a-half 
cottage built for the farmer near the old homestead. Mr. 
Kipling is building a $10,000 house near by, which will be 
known as “ Crow's Nest.” 

—The weak lungs of the Crown Princess of Sweden oblige 
her to spend her winters in a Southern climate, and this ycar 
she will go to Cannes, instead of following ber usual custom 
of wintering in Egypt. 

—The trustees of the Tilden Trust have received from 
Miss Julia 8. Bryant, the daughter of the poet, about a 
thousand volumes selected from her father’s library at Ros- 
lyn, Long Island. She intimates that she may make further 
gifts at a later day. 

—Wilhelm Schaus, who died a few days ago, will be re- 
membered not only as a New York art-dealer, but as a con- 
noisseur. It is now eighteen years since he recognized a 
figure of St. Anthony of Padua offered to him for sale, as a 
part of Murillo’s painting in the cathedral of Seville. He 
delayed concluding a bargain for the picture until be had 
communicated with the Spanish Minister at Washington, and 
then cuused the arrest of the thieves. Mr. Schaus has per- 
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petuated his memory at the Metropolitan Museum, by pre- 
senting to it a painting in the name of his dead wife, one in 
that of each of his six children, and several in bis own name. 

—Mrs. Ella Gaillard is distinguished for her invention of 
& carriage telephone, a folding flat-iron, a musical top, a 
musical! fountain, the eyeless needle now used by surgeons, 
and several other original productions of more or less value. 

—At Warwick Castle there is a Shakespearian garden 
tended by Lady Brooke. In it grow and blossom every 
flower and shrub named by the poet. The first specimen in 
it was planted by the Prince of Wales. 

—Although President Eliot, of Harvard, is a shareholder 
in the Boston Cremation Society, and approves of incinera- 
tion, he does not intend to be cremated himself, but has pur- 
chased a lot in a cemetery where he will be buried in the 
old-fashioned manner. 

—A beautiful wood-engraving from the original block is 
as welcome an addition to the walls of library or drawing- 
room as a fine photogravure or a delicate etching. Among 
artists whose work entitles them to a high place in pop- 
ular favor, Mr. Victor Bernstrom, a member of the Society 
of American Wood-Engravers, deserves conspicuous men- 
tion. Mr. Bernstrom’s latest picture, “ Pirates Haven, Shark 
River, N.J.,” is a beautiful reproduction of a romantic bit 
of landscape, strong in its drawing and composition, and 
charming in its management of light and shadow, water, 
trees, and sky. ee 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, #5 00, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, loth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.), 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Ju a Box.) 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E, H. HOUSE. 
The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 
Children. By W..D. HOWELLS, Author of ‘A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 0o.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Vow Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8yvo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of “Boys of ’76,’’ etc. Profusely Illustrated, 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/n a Box.) Edition de Luxe (lim- 
ited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, $15 00. (Jn a Box.) 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
LL.D., Author of “‘1 Go a-Fishing,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of “Art and Criticism,’’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. Conan DOyLe. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. A Novel. By EVA WILDER 
McG asson, Author of “ Diana’s Livery.” Illustrated 
by F.V. Du Monp. Post 8vo, Cloth,Ornamental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of thed/nited States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





Young Lady’s Reception Gown. 


‘we crape (aerophane) is the material of this 

gown, the skirt of which is underlaid with pink 
taffeta and bordered with a crape ruche. The round 
full bodice is girdled with gold ribbon, finished with a 
rosette at the neck and waist in the back. The round 
collarette and thee paulettes of the triple puffed sleeves 
are of gold-threaded white lace 


Fancy Costumes. 


7. ypsy costumes fora lady and child illustrated 
in Figs. 1 and 2 are simple and graceful. The 
skirt of the lady's costume is of red velours, with a 
deep hem of black velvet, on which are applied in 
cards, astronomical emblems, and other insignia 
of the soothsayer’s craft. The very full blouse with 
iped front is of white crépon, confined by a narrow 
‘ t of black velvet studded with gilt stars and 
crescents and fringed with sequins, and terminating 
in a broad girdle of gold and black galloon edged 
\ fringe of sequins. The head-dress is a small 
draped turban fringed with the coins. A chAtelaine 
with various emblems hangs at the side. Red silk 
stockings and red slippers complete the costume. 
I'he child's frock is of greenish-gray wool, with the 
chemisette of white crépon, and a full sash of red 
surah knotted at the front. Flesh-colored stockings 
are worn with red sandals 
A jaunty military costume, Fig. 3, is of dark green 
cloth. It consists of a short skirt, which is slightly 
draped at the side, and a belted basque with white 
satin facings on the collar, cuffs, and the small cor- 
ner revers at front and back. A broad sash of red, 
white, and green stripes edged with gold fringe is 
draped about the hips. The hat is green felt with 





Fig. 3.—Fancy Dress.—BERSAGLIERE. 


abundant cocks’ plumes. Leather belt, patent-leather boots, 
and silver trumpet complete the costume, 

The gown Fig. 4 is of white satin, with a shaw? drapery 
of white lace which hangs in sash ends at the back. The 
edges of bodice and skirt are cut in leaf points, and the skirt 
has an appliqué border of lilies and leaves. There are green 
ribbon bretelles on the front of the bodice, and the back and 
shoulders are trimmed with floating ribbons. The head dress 
is a large lily, and a spray of lilies ornaments the side of 
the skirt 


Figaro Jacket of Velvet and Lace. 
See illustration on page %. 

yw dressy little jacket is of red velvet with a border of 

metallic embroidery. It has rounded fronts, which nar- 
row to a girdle that meets at the waist in the back, and at 
the top are connected by a pointed collar which forms the 
back. Cream lace eight inches deep, thickly gathered, edges 
the collar and shoulders, then passes around under the arm 
and terminates in two loops headed by a rosette of yellow 
baby-ribbon at the belt in the back. A long double piece of 
similar lace forms the vest. The lace is gathered at the 
middle, and fastened on a white ribbon which. reaches from 
throat to waist. Down to the waist the straight edges of the 
lace are run together, and at the waist it is looped fe in a 
small puff and tacked to the ribbon which is pinned to the 
dress underneath. A ribbon rosette is placed at the throat. 
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Youne Lapy’s Reception Gown. 


Evening Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 26. 

INK peau de soie is the material of the princesse 
gown Fig. 1. The bodice is cut down toa corse- 
let, and filled out above with a full guimpe and short 
uffed sleeves of white dotted net. Bretelles of gold- 
rocaded pink ribbon edge the corselet, and pass over 
the shoulders to meet in a bow and ends at the back. 
The skirt is bordered with a lace flounce which is 
headed by three rows of ribbon and caught up with 

a ribbon rosette at the sides. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of light green brocade. A thick 
ruche of light green crape borders the skirt. The 
bodice is of changeable green velvet, with surplice 
folds of brocade in the neck and puffed elbow sleeves 
of brocade. The neck is edged with a band of fur. 


New Fancy-Work. 


Buel ttnacgpe for ladies and necktie-cases for 
¥ gentlemen are prettily made by covering paste- 
board or thin wooden boxes with velvet which has 
been firet embellished with the showy jewel em- 
broidery just now so fashionable. Although a variety 
of the counterfeit gems are often introduced into the 
same pattern, more uniformity is less apt to produce 
a bizarre effect, and it is safer to keep within the limit 
of at most three kinds of jewels. Some of the pret- 
tiest and most satisfactory work has but one gem. 
One pattern is worked in light green silk and lighted 
up very liberally with moon-stones in three sizes. 
Another pretty design has silver fleurs-de-lis studded 
with turquoises; the material upon which the em- 
broidery was done was pale gray Suéde leather. The 
top of the glove-box was covered with the embroid- 
ered piece; the sides were covered with turquoise- 
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Fig. 4.—Fiower Costume.—LIry. 


blue satin. The alleged jewels can be bought in the shops 
which supply fancy-work materials. Every precious stone 
is represented, and each one is pierced in the manner that 
jet nail heads and spikes are, so that sewing them on is a 
simple matter; but when a very thick or large jewel is used, 
as, for instance, in making a solid flower centre of one instead 
of many small stones, the stitch holding it down will be too 
apparent, and must be covered by threading two or three 
small cut steel or gold beads. 

The fancy-worker now follows the mania for the antique 
by copying old patterns and old stitches, and, whenever 
possible, procuring fabrics for the ground-work which 
closely resemble those in use in earlier days. In much of 
the old work the surface of the material was hidden by the 
overworking of satin and darning stitches. The darning 
which is really running is now more used than the other. 
A pretty screen, done after a Venetian model, has the coarse 
homespun linen covered with very close darning in gold- 
colored floss. Every third needleful had a length of Japa- 
nese gold thread put into the needle at the same time, so 
that the effect was something like cloth of gold. The pat- 
tern, which of course was finished before the running of 
the ground, was a large griffin worked mostly in black, with 
a few gray shades. 

Griffins, dragons, two-headed eagles, and other strangely 
constructed fabulous monsters are now considered desirable 
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for adorning large pieces like table covers, sofa cushions, 
chair covers, and piano scarfs. When the material is not 
covered with darning it is quite common to embroider the 
animal in cross stitch over fine canvas, the threads of which 
are then pulled out. Sometimes strange effects of color are 
introduced, with not always agreeable effect, as in the case 
of a vivid red dragon in silk upon a blue-gray ground. 
Upon the slightest stirring of the article the figure actually 
seems to move, which is a result of the color combination 
well known to students of optics; but it is somewhat trying 
to the sight, and therefore in questionable taste. 


FRESH BLOOD. 


OUTH is constantly supplanting age in the matter of 
obtaining work, and this we be seen in all conditions 
where work is paid for. One seldom, for example, finds an 
able-bodied seaman over forty-five—not on account of weak 
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Créron Biovse with VEtver Risson. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ened strength, or expos- 
ure, or shipwreck, or 
any of the dangers of 
the most dangeréus class 
of work in the world 
except that of mining, 
but on account of the 
younger hands who seek 
the work with more de- 
termination, ‘‘ There is 
no work for me,” said 
an old servant-woman. 
“If T was green as Ker- 
ry grass, I'd have my 
chance again.” And it 
was true; for, if you ob- 
serve, the servant-maids 
are all apparently young 
—not because the older 
ones have married and 
gone to homes of their 
own, but because the 
young and buxom are 
pushing forward into 
the places; and it is for 
this reason that they 
never tell you their ages, 
and often pretend not 
to know them, and may 
even sometimes be 
found with dyed hair. 
We all prefer the finish- 
ing touches of the young 
milliner, the young 
dressmaker, to the one 
who has grown stiff in 
her ways; the young 
princess in the story is 
more to our minds than 
the old dowager; the 
young teacher, fresh 
from institutions of 
learning, has a better 
chance of obtaining 
work than the one who 
is fast in the bonds of 
experience; the young 
doctor is preferred b 

many to the old practi- 
tioner, on the supposi- 
tion that he has the last 
secret which science has 
wrung from nature, al- 
though often the old 
practitioner’s long-accu- 
mulated knowledge is 
of more worth than the 
new discovery or the 
last theory, which, after 
all, may turn out of 
small use; and it is not 
seldom that the young 
clergyman wins a fol- 
lowing for which the 
old saint his predecessor 
sighed in vain. And 
things go the same way 
with the literary man or 
woman. The young 
come along with fresh- 
er thoughts, reater 
strength, on which as 
yet few demands have 
been made, with unex- 
hausted nerve, flexible, 
sips, and the elders 
find themselves rusty in 
the joints of their armor, 
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Figaro JACKET OF VELVET AND LACE. 


{For Back, see Page 33. } 





EVENING TOILETTES, 
25 


and unless they have great genius or great fame they go 
down before this army of youth, with its banners, and find 
no compensation in thinking that these also will meet with 
fate on the way. And no one can protest at all this, for is it 
not the order of nature? It is the pusiring of the new bud 
for the next year’s leafage that thrusts off the first leaf from 
the autumnal stem; itis the pulsing of the water at the spring 
that sends the stream along to the sea; the sun itself must 
set before the moon rides in glory. Nature loves youth, 
then, as much as we ourselves love it, and is fain to give 
every new wave of humanity its full chance, It is nature, 
then, in human nature, that makes the young push forward 
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EVENING CAPE. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


to take the places of the 
old, which makes the 
old give way before 
them, which makes mid- 
dle age accept and wel- 
come them. It is all 
the old Greek play again 
—age is the chorus, 
youth is the player, 
middle age is the spec- 
tator. Perhaps in each 
new individual the pos- 
sibilities of infinite per- 
fection have again their 
chance, and where we 
have failed youth is to 
spring and touch the 
goal. 


A CLEVER AN. 
SWER. 

N England it is quite 

the fashion for wo- 
men in election times to 
go out upon the hustings 
and speak in behalf of 
their friends or relatives 
who may happen to 
be standing for office. 
Sometimes the results 
of this practice are not 
as pleasant for the wo- 
men who follow it as 
they might be, but often 
the reverse is true. An 
amusing incident oc- 
curred some years ago 
when Wilberforce was 
a candidate for the Com- 
mons. His sister, a very 
bright girl,accompanied 
her brother upon his 
tour, and upon one occa- 
sion she made a speech 
in which she promised 
a& new gown to the wife 
of each of those who 
voted for her brother. 
That this was in a mea- 
sure bribery and corrup- 
tion did not strike the 
electors. Its sole effect 
was to fill them with 
unbounded enthusiasm 
for the fair speaker, and 
they howled themselves 
hoarse with the cry, 
**Miss Wilberforce for- 
ever! Miss Wilberforce 
forever!” 

‘Thank you, gentle- 
men,” replied Miss Wil- 
berforce, when quiet and 
order had been restored ; 
“but I cannot agree 
with you; for truh I 
do not wish to be Miss 
Wilberforce forever.” 
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ANTIQUE CAMEO. 
NE of the most an- 
cient known cameos 

is a sardonyx of three 

layers with portraits of 

Demetrius Soter and his 

wife Laodice, engraved 

between 162 and 150 B.c. 





THE LITTLE BROTHER. 
BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
‘NETTING acquainted was the hardest of all. He thought 
W it was worse than being sworn at by Mr. Bangs. Be- 
fore he left home to come out West he bad never been out 
of the county except once to go to a cireus over the mountain. 
No new families ever came to live at home; before he came 
to Knowlton he had been introduced to but two people 
in all his life, and they were the new minister and his wife, 


who smiled and took him by the hand and said,** So this is 
Spencer?” So it was terrible that firat Sunday when he 
was introduced after church. He did not know how much 


he should smile, nor how low to bow, nor what people gen- 
erally said on such occasions 

He remembered perspiring a great deal, and looking down 
at the crimson carpet, and staring at the iron register in the 
church vestibule, ard wondering how his brother Cal had 
gotten along when we first came. But Cal was always brave 
and handsome, and had been away to the academy. He had 
hoped that he was not going to disgrace his big brother 
Every one was saying that they liked him so much, and were 
so sorry he had gone East. And still they kept on staring at 
him. He felt sure they were picking out his defects, and 
wondering how any one with such big pop-eyes and short 
legs could be a brother of handsome Cal Smith’s. And this 
thought made him so wretched that be almost wished he had 
never accepted this business position from Cal only to dis 
grace him. He knew that this was foolishness, but anyway 
he wanted to run away from this crowd of faces pressed 
about him. even at the risk of disgracing Cal forever. Some 


how he couldn't help thinking all the while of the old church 
at home, with the white columns, where he knew every one, 
and nobody siared at him as he sat in the old pew and 
watched old Judge Wilson falling asleep. If he could only 
sink out of the sight and consciousness of all these strange 


new people! 

But just at this point he heard Marcy say in her soft voice 
behind him,‘ Spencer, don’t you think we should better be 
going 

It seemed homelike to hear ‘‘ Spencer” again 
never been called Mr. Smith before 

He clearly remembered how cool the outside air felt on 


He had 


his cheeks, and how he forgot to thank Marcy for reseu 
ing him from that sea of faces—cruel faces he thought them 
at the time. And then it was that Marey whispered to him, 
** You got along beautifully, Spencer; beautifully.” He re 
membered just how she nodded her head as she saidit. He 
thought he never would forget how glad and how surprised 


he was to hear this, but he could not believe he had gotten 
along very beautifully 

But all that was long ago, when he first came. It was 
over three months ago. He was not the least bit homesick 
now: in fact, he could look back upon it all coolly and with 
out a shudder, and sometimes smiled as he remembered the 
queer notions he had that he was going to die, and that the 
yeople at home were praying for him to come back He 
Pad all sorts of strange fancies; he thought he must have 
been a little crazy for a time, for while Mr. Bangs was swear 
ing at him for not learning the ropes more quickly, he kept 
picturing in his mind the narrow, crooked streets of the old 


town, with the old-fashioned brick houses jambed closely 
together, and he could see the dirty columns of the dear old 
shambling hotel on the square, which long ago had been a 
pike tavern, and had once sheltered General Washington 


and the flimsy old sign-post in front. He remembered ex 

actly the lazy, good-natured way it used to swing and squeak 
in the afternoon. lt seemed to be calling to him one day, 
and it said,‘ Come back, come back!” and he was just about 
to answer,’‘ All right," when a look from Mr. Bangs stopped 
him. Soe he began adding up the column instead and shiv- 
ering a little as he heard the cold wind outside come sweep 
ing over the prairie and tearing through the town in its in 

dependent fashion, as if it did not care for little Spencer 
Smith or anybody. That was the way with everything out 
there, the streets were so evenly laid, and all the houses so 
new and well painted and stingily clean. Even the trees and 
corn fields seemed to be independent, and to say,** You mind 
your business and we'll keep on growing.” He felt so lonely 
and unprotected when he walked out upon the wide level 
prairie, s0 conspicuous, that he would have run down into 
the cellar, if there had been one around, to have something 
above him. Ah, those dear old mountains; he missed those 
grave-faced protectors most of all. And whenever he thought 
of the gap where Cal used to take him fishing, he almost— 

But he was a business man now—one of the citizens of 
the town. All that was long ago, at a time when he 
used to stare at every person who came into the bank, 
and wonder about them all, what kind of a person each one 
was, what sort of homes they came from, and whether they 
were good to their children, whether they said their prayers, 
and al! sorts of ponderings, until late into the night, and his 
poor little head was confused with wondering. 

He never bothered himself now with such childish ness, for 
he knew who was of importance and who was not, and what 
was going on, as well as any of them; and every torning, 
when Colonel Harris came inio the bank to read the paper, 
he said. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Smith,” and nodded in the 
very same way that he did to Mr. Bangs. So it was no won- 
der if Spenc er smiled in a patronizing way at his former 
self when he talked to Marcy. He told her he was a little 
fool at first 

Marcy was the one who told him, just when he was so dis 
couraged, what Elder Mason had said about “that young 
Smith not being any one’s fool.” That alone would have 
made him her friend for life; but besides this, she always 
spoke a kind word for him at the Literary, and helped him to 
make friends. Indeed, she had been wonderfully kind and 
neighborly, a sort of adviser to him, ever since that first 
Sunday when she dropped in for him on the way to church, 
but, best of all, she let him talk to his heart's desire about 
his brother Cal 

He could be perfectly frank and unrestrained with her, and 
tell right out how dearly he loved his brother, and how good 
he was, and how he used to fight the big boys when they 
picked upon him and called him ‘ Sissy.” And Cal never 
used to allow any thanks at all, and always told him to shut 
up if he tried. Once, a long time ago, when Cal had driven 
off some boys who were going to throw him in the creek, 
Spencer kissed his reseuer right before them. ~ He thought 
he never would forget the harsh words Cal used then, nor 
how he looked as be said, ‘‘ You little fool!” Not that he 
blamed Cal, oh no! he was a little fool to do that. How he 
jonged for some way to show his love and devotion to his 
brother! He couldn't put it in his letters any more than he 
would have told him of his homesickness. Cal couldn't 
have understood that any more than he could Spencer's love 
of tidiness and of having pretty little things in his room. 
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And just think how noble it was in Cal to give up his busi- 
ness position all on fis account. If he only could serve Cal 
in some way how happy he would be! ‘* But real life,” he 
mournfully confided to Marcy, “is not like it is in- books; 
you can't he down your life for your brother.” 

And Marcy always looked up with her comforting smile 
and said, *‘ Never you mind, Spencer, it will come out all 
right. Not many men have as loving brothers as Cal 
has.” 

He often thanked. her inwardly for that, and when she 
said, *‘ Cal will be proud of his brother some rs OF his head 
fairly swam with delight. ‘* Just think of Cal’s being proud 
of his brother—that's me /” he used to say to himself as he 
trudged to the bank early in the morning. And he did not 
mind how hard the school-children stared at him; he stared 
back, as though to let them know that he was Cal’s brother. 

He used to think about it in the evening when he swept 
out. He did not object to the sweeping, it seemed such a 
satisfactory relief after writing down figures all day, and 
such a good time to think, ont besides—though he never 
told this—he had always helped with the sweeping at home, 
and Le knew that he could do it very well. 

He had a methodical way of arranging the dirt and 
cigar stubs into four little equal heaps before he picked it all 
up with the dust-pan and emptied it in the alley. But this 
was not done until he had put on bis little blue-and-white 
gingham apron with the pear! buttons, and he never dreamed 
of stepping over to the closet to get the apron before the 
clock in the new town-hall struck five. If he was through 
with his work before that, he wrapped his short legs around 
the long ones of his high stool and thought. And on bal- 
ancing days he seldom finished until late. Once when he 
climbed down it was five minutes of seven. 

As he carefully arranged the four equal heaps he stuck 
his tongue in his cheek. This prevented his whistling, but 
he used to hum a little song as he swept away. That is, ex- 
cept when Mr. Bangs was still in the bank: he never did 
anything but blush when he was about. On such occasions 
he had to content himself with wondering and supposing. 

He had all sorts of queer fancies that recurred to him 
every evening. He often wondered how Cal had gotten 
along with Mr. Bangs when he had this business position— 

business position”; he loved to write that in his letters 
home—aud whether Cal had objected to the sweeping—big, 
handsome Cal, who was to become wealthy and great some 
day, but litde Spencer never told any one, not even Marcy 
how mighty his older brother weuld some day become. Cal 
had never informed him as to whether he objected to the 
sweeping. Of course not, that was silly; but somehow this 
thought occurred every evening, just as he always remem 
bered those first days learning the ropes under Mr. Bangs, 
the bookkeeper, and the fierce way he had of smiling and 
frowning at the same time. He used to wonder about Mr. 
Bangs a great deal. One day he caught himself leaning on 
the broom and supposing what if Mr. Bangs should die. Why, 
in that case the assistant bookkeeper should become— Tlicn 
he checked himself with a guilty feeling, as if he had been 
plotting murder, and sticking his tongue in his cheek again, 
he set to sweeping with all his might, and tried to assure 
himself that he wished the bookkeeper no harm, and per 
suaded himself that Mr. Bangs was a very fine man not 
withstanding his fierce black whiskers. But he always felt 
that the bookkeeper could see into his heart and was aware 
of the dreadful thought. Perhaps that was the reason he 
stormed so much. 

But when the sweeping was over, and he had put on his 
little cutaway coat and broad-brimmed Derby hat, and had 
walked slowly to the front door, saying, with a grave face, 
* Well, I guess everything is all right,” as he surveyed the 
whole interior of the bank,—here, just as he was opening 
the door, his mood changed. He stopped pondering and 
reminiscencing, and lived in the present. 

He looked up and down Main Street a moment before de- 
scending the stone steps. He tried not to appear conscious 
of what he was doing, but not every one had the responsi- 
bility of locking up the Farmers’ National Bank of Knowl- 
ton, and sometimes, if near supper-time, he kept on waiting, 
with the thoughtful expression on his countenance, even 
after he heard the sharp clear “ click’ of the brass spring- 
lock echo back from the carriage shop. 

He held his body very erect as he started up Main Street 
with his queer little bob-up-and-down walk that made the 
schoolchildren laugh when he first came to Knowlton. It 
was a funny gait, such long quick strides for such short 
legs. But Spencer did not know it, and now every one was 
accustomed to it, just as they were to the slow waddle of 
old Judge Long, who took nearly the whole sidewalk as he 
went slowly puffing to the court -house, gravely chewing 
tobacco. Bo they only said to themselves, ‘There goee 
Spencer Smith.” 

He never blushed now as he passed, except when they 
stared at him especially hard, and to some of them he 
nodded and said, “‘How do you do?” because he remem- 
bered how ‘he used to enjoy having grown men speak to 
him when he was a little boy. But he tried to show them 
by the erect way he held his body as he bobbed along that 
something more important was occupying most of his at- 
tention 

And, indeed, there was when once he turned the corner 
opposite the Congregational Church. For at this point he al- 
ways peered anxiously ahead on both sides of the street to 
make sure that no one was watching; and yr as he came 
up even with the bow-wiodow of one of the houses—while 
hile heart was beating rapidly, and he was conimanding him- 
self to keep cool—he lifted his broad-brimmed Derby, hasti- 
} returned it, and smiled, keeping his gaze the while upon 
the school-house half a mile up the street. 

He slackened his pace and allowed himself to breathe 
when once he was through with it, and sometimes he told 
himself that he ought to take it a little more coolly now, 
since he was doing it every evening, and not to smile quite 
so much next time perhaps. As he turned in at the next 
gate, and scraped his feet on his landlady’s iron scraper, he 
could take a peep at the bow-window. metimes he could 
plainly see that it was Marcy, and she smiled at him; but 
sometimes he was afraid it was only the curtain and the 
chair at which he bowed. He did not dare look very long. 

But that aid not spoil the excitement in the least. And 
besides, after supper with Mrs. Lane, he always ran across 
the lawn, for there was no fence between, and noiselessly 
opened the side door, and sat down by the window in the 
cozy little back parlor, and, with his hands on the stuffed 
arms of the chair, brome J waited. 

But he did not mind it much, sitting alone there by 
the warm stove in the twilight after working hard all day. 
Yet he always felt glad w he heard the quick step in 
the hallway coming nearer and nearer, and sometimes he 
jumped a little as the knob turned and opened. Not that 


he was frightened at her presence. That’s just what never 
—— That was the peculiar thing about her. 

manner was very sober as he arose and said, “‘ How 
do _ do, Marcy?” 

always answered in her kind voice, ‘“‘ Hello, Spencer,” 
and held out her hand. He liked the shaking bands, and 
smiled a little as they did so. And then she asked him how 
he had gotten along that day, and after that they talked, 
unless they had music, for Spencer could play. That was 
one thing he could do. 

He often wished he could get on with other youn 
ladies as easily as he did with her; he never thought o 
straining his eyebrows or assuming that deep voice when 
in her presence, but could be perfectly natural. It was no 
wonder when they were such near neighbors and confidential 
friends from the very first, but one important reason was, he 
thought, that she was two years older. He was glad she 
was older. He thought that the very young la were 
silly, many of them, and could not appreciate seriousness. 
After all, he did not care very much if they were not fond of 
him, so long as Marcy was his friend, and did not consider 
him “Sissy.” And whenever he walked down town with 
her in the evening after banking hours he tried to assume 
towards certain passers-by an expression which would say, 
“You may not like me, but the nicest young lady in town 
does,” and he tried by his smiles to show what a good time 
he was having. He never told Marcy this; and she probably 
never imagined it, for she always thanked him when they 
reached home, as if he had done her a great favor in being 
‘‘such a protection” to her, Once when a dog was on the 
porch as they came up the steps she clutched his arm. 

But most of all he loved sitting there in the cozy litle back 
parlor at twilight after a hard day’s work, where he could 
throw himself down in the large arm-chair which the town 
council had presented to Marcy’s father, by the warm cheerful 
fire,and feel comfortably tired while Marcy played that sweet 
soft little song she loved at this time of day. 

He loved to watch the face of this g friend of his as 
she played. It seemed to express in looks what the music 
did in sound, although he also er practising their 
duet together, and the talks there in the back parlor on all 
sorts of subjects; Spencer would tell who of importance 
came into the bank during the day, and the news down- 
town, and the witty things Colonel Harris had said. 

They talked a great deal about the people and affairs, 
what they were doing and sayivg and wearing. Spencer 
was always abreast of the news, and very much interested 
in these local matters, and once Marcy laughed a little and 
suid, “As fond of gossip as a girl, aren't you, Spencer?” It 
was the only time she ever burt his feelings, and it was too 
dark for her to see the blush on his round cheeks, and he 
knew she didn’t dream of doing it, so it really did not mat- 
ter, only after that he always let Marcy introduce such topics. 

And then that was a long time ago, a very long time ago, 
it seemed. At least, he had developed a great deal since 
then, he was sure of that. He thought he must formerly 
have been rather narrow-minded in some respects. He 
felt older in every way; he was a business man, one of the 
citizens of the town, and on a fair way to promotion. The 
mighty West was not so rushing as the people at home had 
said, but a promotion would come some time. He was 
happy, and he certainly was braver, he told himself. For 
instance, a month ago he never would have been doing 
what he was now—reading aloud to Marcy. 

It was a continued story in the inside pages of the Knowl- 
ton Weekly Courier, about a great, strong, broad-shouldered 
fellow with dark eyes and a quiet manner, whose life was 
saved by a beautiful and wealthy young lady, who was 
delicate, and burst into tears, Spencer thought, rather too 
often. Somehow they couldn't understand each other, and 
whenever the hero was about to confess his love, she would 
always say something that he interpreted wrongly, though 
it seemed very evident to Spencer that she loved the fellow. 
But he seemed to think he had no right to confess his love, 
because he was poor and she was rich. And the chapter 
always ended with the exasperating ‘‘ Zo be continued” in 
italics, which made them wait a whole week. 

But they could talk about it between Wednesdays. Spen- 
cer said he thought it too bad that the two lovers couldn't 
understand each other. And then Marcy looked up at his 
doleful tones, and said that she thought it would come out 
all right in the end, and then Spencer said he thought so too. 
But it would be very sad if it should not prove so, and he 
thought about it after he went to bed until late into the 
night. He couldn't get it out of his head—the poor girl who 
could not on account of her maidenly modesty say, ‘‘I love 
you!” He thought she must be something like } were only 

arcy was not very delicate and never fainted, and he did 
not think she ever cried. And the hero, Basil—what a fine 
big man he was! He thought it would be magnificent to be 
tall and powerful and have a great deal of will-power. He 
wondered how it would all come out. He fell asleep won- 
dering, and dreamed about it. 

Marcy and he spent a great deal.of time discussing the 
story, and speculating on how it would be concluded. Once 
Spencer finished the story out in detail as he thought it 
would be, and became so interested in his narration, and de- 
scribed some of the scenes so vividly, that Marcy laughingly 
interrupted him. 

‘* Why, Spencer,” she said, ‘‘ what a vivid imagination!” 

‘He stopped. He did not think Marcy was laughing at 
him, but he was in doubt as to whether it was a good thing 
to have a vivid imagination or not; but while he was trying 
to think how to reply, she went on: 

** Why, any one would think that you had been through 
some such my ences yourself, to hear you talk.” 

Spencer said, ‘* Of course not,” and then laughed his queer 
laugh. He couldn't think of anything else to say. 

‘* Well, you know you can’t always tell about these quiet 
young men,” she went on, her eyes sparkling at him. ‘‘I 
didn’t know but that—” She finished her sentence by a 
laugh and a shake of her head. 

e was puzzled as to whether she was joking or not. Ht 
thought no one ought to joke about such matters, but did 
not say so, of course. In fact, he said something entirely dif- 
ferent. It was a queer question; but, then, they were such 
old friends, why shouldn’t he? 

**Marey,” he asked, in his sober way, with his head on 
— side as when pondering, ‘do you think I shall ever be 
n love?” 

“ Why, yes,” answered, ‘‘ of course you will. And, 
Spencer, when you do,” she went on, in a more serious tone 
—‘‘when you do, I hope—’ But she did not finish the 
sentence, strangely enough, but only blushed deeply, and 
dropped her eyes an instant, and immediately arose and ran 
over to the ‘ g her manner to a gayer one as 
she did so. ‘‘Of course you will,” she said. ‘‘ You'll be 
falling head over heels one of these days.” 
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Spencer wondered what Mr. Bangs would say if any one 
said little Spencer Smith was in love. 

He lay awake a long time that night, frowning and bul- 

ing out his smooth cheek with his tongue. Never but once 

fore had he seen Marcy blush, and that was when the 
superintendent complimented her before the whole Sunday- 
school for her well-trained infant class. But that was enough 
to make any one blush. Indeed, when the superintendent 
had looked down over his glasses at Marcy, whose eyes, 
Spencer could see from the other side of the room, were cast 
down, he even blushed himself, — he didn’t have any- 
thing to do with the infant class, and he hoped no one saw 
his cheeks. 

The next day in the bank Mr. Bangs scolded him furiously 
six times. It seemed like theold days. The worst of it was 
that the Oowrier was thrown in that afternoon. It would 
have been so aT to turn it inside out and skim it over just 
to see ifit ended happily. He didn’t do it. But for the first 
time in his business career he failed to say, ‘‘ Well, I guess 
everything’s all right,” as he closed up, and he slammed the 
door with the spring-lock without ever waiting to see wheth- 
er he had a possible witness to this important responsibility. 
He started up the street in such a hurry and bobbed up and 
down so fast that his coat tails quite despaired of keeping 
time to his strides, and tangled hopelessly. He cut all the 
school-children, who said, as usual, “There goes Spencer 
Smith”; and added, ‘‘ Wonder why he’s in such a burry?” 
They did not know what was going on bebind that broad 
set smile. 

But his haste did no good, as he had to wait longer than 
usual in the back parlor all alone. He squeezed the paper 
in one hand, and with the other held tightly to the arm of 
the chair. He did not know why he was so anxious to finish 
the story, but he was afraid he couldn't stand it much longer, 
so he sat upon the paper. 

Then Marcy came in, she herself, with the same old sweet 
smile and tender little droop of the corners of her mouth as 
she said, ‘‘ Hello, Spencer!” in the same old voice. Every- 
thing seemed the same as always. Somehow he thought it 
should not-have been, and when he said, ‘‘ How do you do?” 
he added, ‘‘ Are you pretty well?” 

Marcy finished reading the story. Spencer said he had a 
cold. The poor big hero went away without ever confessing 
his love. He went 'way off to India. ‘‘ Waving his lon 
slender hand a graceful adieu, he turned in his saddle oe 
rode out of her life,” it ended—all in these few cold words. 
It seemed so sudden, almost cruel, and right below it was an 
advertisement for some kind of soap. 

Marcy said she thought it very sad. 
thought so too. 
he asked. 

“Sometimes it does,” Marcy replied, in a low voice, and 
stepped to the piano. 

She drooped her head in a pensive fashion as she touched 
the keys softly and caressingly. And all the while she played 
Spencer thought—of all sorts of things. Music always had 
a wonderful power over him. 

This little song did not stop short with a bang, as did 
many of the pieces which the young ladies in Knowlton 
played. It seemed to softly and regretfully cease without 
quite being finished. It seemed to him like a question un- 
answered. And Marcy did not arise immediately, but con- 
tinued to run her fingers noiselessly over the keys, as though 
wistfully waiting for some chord, but unwilling to make a 
apund uatil sure. 

And then she sighed. 

Spencer waited a moment, and then said, ‘‘ You sighed.” 

It might have been because she could not play any more 
to that theme, or it might have been simply because she was 
tired. He knew she had been taking care of that poor sick 
woman down near the depot all day. He did not know why 
he told this 

‘* Did I, Spencer?” was all she said. 

** Yes, you did, Marcy,” he replied, in a tone of conviction. 

She turned suddenly on the piano stool and looked at him. 
Then she began to speak: ‘‘ Ab, Spencer, there ought to be 
more frankness in this world. We ought to speak out what 
we feel.” 

She said this in a low earnest tone, and one Spencer had 
never heard before, except when she read in Christian En- 
deavor meetings. 

He could think of nothing but the hero in the story—that 
great, tall, dark hero who was continually lighting a cigar, 
and then dashing it to the ground. Spencer rememlered 
speculating, as he read, that he could not have been so very 
poor to be throwing away so many cigars. 

“ Spencer, I hope,” Marcy was saying, ‘‘ that—that—” but 
she only blushed, and seemed as uvable to finish her sentence 
as she had been the day before. Then she went on immedi- 
ately: ‘ A great deal of unnecessary suffering would be done 
away with, Spencer, if we would only speak out what we 
feel and think. It would have done Basil no harm to con- 
fess his love, even if be had no reason to hope. Yes—yes, 
this often happens in real ate, Sone on account of false 
pride or faint heart.” She paused. Her bosom was heaving 
like the heroine’s in the story. 

‘* I know it often happens,” she exclaimed, suddenly. “It 
is happening now in a case like that, and the girl's heart is 
breaking, all because he is poor and too proud; for he 
knows—he must know—that she loves him.” She almost 
whispered the last, and turned her face to the dark in a timid 
manner, 

“Will you tell me who it is, Marcy?” 
know. 

She threw her arm over the back of the chair, and turned 
her face quite near his own, so that he could see the fire-light 
on the stray wisps of her brown hair. 

‘* Spencer, don’t you know?” she asked, very deliberately, 
looking squarely at him. ‘‘I am the girl.” 

It was Marcy who said that—Marey who had done so 
much, had been such a friend to him from the first. 

“*Can I help you in any way?” he asked, in a low voice. 

** Yes, Spencer.” 

He did not jump at all, but sat still, perfectly cool. He 
waited. Time was flying, he knew, but still he waited. 

“* How?” he said, at last. 

‘* Spencer, don’t you really know?” she asked, lifting her 
eyes a moment, 

He repeated it over to himself, ‘‘ Spencer, don’t you really 
know?” How wonderful it all seemed; and yet, he knew 
he was the same person, Spencer Smith, and there was 
Marcy right before him. If he lifted his hand he could 
touch her as she sat there with her eyes cast down, and her 
hands toying with the back of the chair over which her 
arm was hanging. Somehow, it reminded him of the heroine 
in the story. was in some such attitude when, ‘‘ for 
one delicious moment be strains her slender, struggling form 
to his surging bosom, earnestly, passionately, almost rough- 


Spencer said he 
‘*Do you think it often happens that way?” 


He wanted to 
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ly.” He could remember the exact words, but he did not 
move. He only asked, 

“What is—is Ais name, Marcy?” 

“Spencer,” she said, drawing still nearer to him, ‘‘ you 
know who it is. You are the only one—don’t start—who 
does know except Cal himself. I knew he wouldn't kee 
anything from you, not even the cause of his leaving Knowl- 
ton.” 


But Cal never had told even his-little brother. He was 
learning all about it now from Marcy. It seemed strange 
to hear her cry, so he turned his face toward the mantel- 
ose and looked at each individual tassel of the lambrequin. 

e remembered picturing them as ghosts once long ago 
when he and she used to sit together in the twilight. Marcy 
was sobbing now, and saying that she hoped that when 
Spencer’s time came he would never cause the one he loved 
to suffer as much as Cal had her. Now she was saying 
something about her having thought that Spencer shoul 
have seen how it was before this by the way she always 
talked about Cal, and by—everything. ‘‘ You are the only 
one who can bring us together again,” he heers her say. 

He arose. ‘‘Cal always said I was slow about seeing 
thin He laughed a little as he said this, but hastily 
added, ‘‘ But I am real sorry I was so slow—honestly, Marcy. 
And I'll write to Cal to-night before I go to bed.” And he 
started for the door. 

Something smooth bumped against his cheek, somewhat 
cooler than his own, and oh, so soft, so very soft! He shut 
his eyes. 

He could notice every detail. He heard his watch tick. 
He heard some one passing the house outside. He felt a 
tickling on his eyebrow; he knew this was caused by a stray 
wisp of brown hair, and he knew that it was all right for 
Marcy to be kissing him. Why, of course; Cal was the 
lover, and he was Cal’s brother—Cal's little brother. There, 
Marcy was speaking to him. 

** Didn't I tell you it would come out all right in the end?” 
It was the same old reassuring voice, with the clear ring and 
happy tears in it now. ‘At last you can do something for 
Cal. Didn't I tell you, Spencer dear?” 

But he only laughed his queer little laugh, and went out. 


” 


GAINS AND LOSSES. 


OME the hours when we sit in the shadow 
That falls like the droop.of a wing 

O’er the nest that is naked and empty 

When the fledglings have learned how to sing, 
Then woe is the heart for the old time, 

The time that was busy and gay, 
With the world and its clamor about us, 

And we in the midst of the fray. 


In the shadow we count up our losses; 
We creep where we marched with the best. 
Oh! the ache when we try to walk softly, 
The cry of our soul against rest. 
And we grieve for the golden heads vanished; 
Our children are women and men, 
And wistful and deep is the yearning 
To have them but children again. 


And we fret o’er the fruitless endeavor, 
The labor that satisfied not, 

Till the shadow grows thicker and longer, 
And the blur in our eyes is a blot 

On the lingering splendor of sunshine, 
That taps with its lances of light 

At the shut and barred door of our memory, 
An after-glow radiant and bright. 


Do we see nothing else but our losses, 
We mourning there, fools and purblind, 

With the crown and the kingdom before us, 
The conflict and turmoil bebind? 

Shall the harvest lament for the seed-time, 
The bud be less blithe than the leaf? 

Is there joy when the plough breaks the furrow, 
And none when the hand binds the sheaf? 


Oh! wings that are folded and drooping, 
Spring wide in the evening's uplift; 
Reach out to the stars that are showing 
The skies in a silvery rift. 
No day of our days is so hallowed 
As that when we see, just before, 
The light in the house of our Father 
Shine out through His half-open door. 
Marcarer E. SanGster. 


A MATTER OF MONFY. 


*“T)\0 you have to ask Mr. Purser for money?” said a little 
girl, with wide, wondering eyes. ‘‘ Why, my father 
and mother keep all their money in a box, and each of them 
has a key, and mamma goes to it and takes out what she 
wants, and papa goes to it and takes out all he wants.” She 
did not add that this receptacle of the small change of the 
household held mamma’s money in the first place. But one 
who knew easily drew the inference that if it had been papa’s 
money in the first place mamma would not have had the key. 
Now such a state of things as this, which is the state in the 
usual family—namely, if the money is papa’s, then papa, and 
he only, has the mythical key, and as often, too, if it is mam- 
ma’s, he alone has it—such a state of things, we say, would 
never exist if there were not some sufficient reason for it, 
and the reason“is in the too frequent inability of women to 
take care of and use money properly. Not speaking of those 
innocent souls who think they have money in the bank as 
long as there are any checks left in the book, how many 
intelligent women are there who inform themselves concern- 
ing the methods of business and the ways in which mone 
is made and invested? They put money in a savings-ban 
because they hear that it is considered safe there, but the 
have no idea why it is safer there than elsewhere. The ban 
pays them perhaps four per cent. interest; they have no idea 
at all why it pays them that interest or where it gets it to 
pay: Or they deposit money for current uses in a national 
nk, but it is without any knowledge of what that bank 
does with it, what renders it practicable for them to aban- 
don its apparent possession there, or why, if it is of use to 
the bank, they are at liberty to draw it out at any moment 
they think best; and how the check drawn to their name 
in port can be paid to their endorsement in Galveston 
or in San Francisco is to them a marvel of legerdemain, 
while a letter of credit and a bill of exchange offer insoluble 
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mysteries. Of course, if there are some women who under- 
stand the whole of this and more, it makes the darkness in 
which the others grope only more Cimmerian. 

Would it not be wise if some exercises in the mysteries of 
money were added to the curriculum of every girl's studies? 
A boy finds it all out by actual contact with the public as 
soon as he is out and a part of it; but a girl may become a 
mature woman, shrinking then through the habit of lor 
neem. and be thrown on the mercies of the world wit 

er money to fall the prey to the first cheat and cozen. She 
is taught at school the spectra of the stars, and the map of 
Mars; what pity that she should not be instructed in the 
ae of life on the planet where she lives! That a 
knowledge of the nature and meaning and care of money 
should be made a part of every girl's education is growing 
more and more evident in this age of enlargement and pros- 
perity, which puts money into the bands of so many women. 
And in the coming century, the woman’s century, as it is 
already called, in which so many women will be work- 
ers and earners of money, it is all the more important, in 
order that they may be neither handicapped nor too far 
outstripped, that they should be well instructed as to busi- 
ness movements and investments, that they may be directed 
in the right way before they set out to earn. 


THE BANTU FAMILY. 


tyes are really neighbors of ours, though dwelling far 
away, and have seldom been interviewed by their pale 
brethren and sisters. We are grateful for a pen portrait from 
a gentleman of intelligence who has travelled among them, 
and from personal observation can assure us that this Afri- 
can tribe is noticeably superior in physical endowment and 
industrial habits to many other native tribes. 

The Bantu men, he tells us, are tall, upright, and well 
proportioned, having small hands and well-shaped feet; the 
nose is high and thin, the beard and mustache adding much 
to the general expression of dignity and superiority. 

The women he considers handsome, “‘ variously colored, 
from a bright yellow to black, brown being the prevailing 
shade.” 

Our traveller’s keen observation of their success in handi- 
craft really becomes enthusiasm; their works in iron and 
copper, mined and wrought by them, are, in his opinion, 
** marvels of skill and beauty.” 

The women are not a whit behindhand “in the product 
of their looms,” bringing out & compact, stout, straw-colored 
linen, often as soft as satin, of elaborate and elegant pattern, 
woven of different-colored threads.” One might readily be- 
lieve that these useful dainty fabrics were of European 
weave. The brightly tinted threads indicate knowledge and 
skill in the preparation and use of native dyes—probably 
extracted from plants and roots, and the curiously designed 
** patterns ” afford proof of thought and intelligent and ap- 
propriate application, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Isanet.—There is no reason why you should not have asked the man 
to call upon you, after meeting bim frequently while under the chaperow 
age of your aunt. 

. O. K.—1. The small mirrors we tty under the carafes, but lack- 
ing them, doilies may be used. 2 For a June breakfast begin with 
chilled grape fruit; follow this with creamed lobster, or a really fine 
omelet. The next course may be broiled or fried chicken or lam) chops, 
creamed potatoes, and rolla. After this serve a lettuce salad and crack- 
ers, and duish with strawberries and cream. Coffee, tea, and cocoa may 
be served with the second course. 3. Bread-and-butter plates are used 
at dinners, except upon state occasions. . 

InexPencencen Daxssmaxen.—A Norfolk jacket is a belted waist laid 
in box pleats, usually three down front and back alike, extending slightly 
over the hi ailors make great use of it for morning gowns of cheviot 
or of tw It is —— made over « fitted lining of sateen or of silk, 
the edges finished with stitching or with binding. 

Hi, M.—Read about “ amplified skirts” in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 52 of the last volume; also read hints about skirts of silk dresses in 
the present number. From seven to nine breadths of silk are used. 

L. C.—Colored coats are put on babies of three or even only two years 
of age. For giris pink is in great favor this winter for repped silk cloaks, 
with double capes edged with brown fur. Boys wear pearl-gray coats 
and hats of bengaline or of ottoman wool, with yoke and collar and hat 
brim of gray krimmer. 

M, 8.—The Empire models are very popniar for tea gowns and for 
morning wrappers. They are made of twilled flannels or of ladies’ cloth, 
hanging full from a yoke of velvet, and draped around the bust just ander 
the arms with bias velvet fastened in front with a large rosette. Velvet 
capes and coats are again in favor. See notes on the subject in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 1. 

M. E. 8 —Make the box pleat at the back of your skirt four inches wide 
at the top, gradually flaring to eight or ten inches at the foot. Press the 
folds flatiy. All skirts are widening, many measuring from four to five 

ards. 
. “Very Desmous.”—The skirts worn by girls of fifteen years should 
reach to the top of their high shoes. Let the gentleman ask the privilege 
of calling upon you. 

L. M.—We are unable to give the information you ask. 

A. 8.—“ Charming to her Latest Day” ia published by Harper & Bro- 
thers in their “ Franklin Square Library.” e price is fiity vents, 

E. J.—Gelatine made into jelly, blanc-mange, or cream is a good desaert 
for tea; cream may be with it. If there is not room on the plate 
for both saucer and cake, set the saucer on the table. 

M.—1. No; write your invitation to luncheon, asking your guests for 
acertain hour. 2. Yea. 3. The plan is a good one, 4 After the cream, 
ete. 5. Yes. 

Puyuvis.—It is correct form to recognize your husband in any invita- 
tion you issue for the evening. Absolutely necessary for a dinner invi- 
tation. 

Anna.—We shonid advise you not to show your annoyance in any way. 
That is the more dignified attitude to assume. 

F. B.—Send one card of your own and one of your husband's to 
each of the ladies. 

A Sunsoniore.—You should use your husband's name as always on 
your cards, unleas you are legally deprived of it. 

A. R. B.— yonr cards by mail to arrive on the me | of the recep- 
tion. The ring-wearing mania is carried to extremes. Jewelled rings 
should not be worn in the morning, and only with suitable toilettes, It 
is never good form for a woman to use hotel stationery for private corre- 
spondence. 

A. B.—Yes; letters of congratulation or condolence must be answered, 
The farewell calls are made within the month preceding the wedding 
Where the name may be unknown, teach the child to say simply “ Yes,” 
or “No.” Hat-strings are worn crossed at the back and fastened with 
atick-pins. 

Be invam—A card sent on the date of a tea or reception is 4 sufil- 
client regret. A onse to a dinner invitation must be sent immediately 
upon receipt of the invitation, : 

H. T. U.—Your oak set is prettier than any painted wood conld posei- 
bly be. If you insist’upon painting It, however, sand-paper the varnish 
of, and then apply one or two coats of enamel paint, which comes all 
Pp d, and req no varnish. 

Kvawrait.—Apply for information to Messrs. Tiffany & Co., Union 

ork city; also to the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East 
Twenty-first Street. © 


Pactric.—The Florence Nightingale invalid’s jacket is of the sim 
ble shape. Take a breadth of twenty-four-inch flannel a yard and 
Yaa from selvage to selvage ; 
the fold forms middle of the back. Cut 
third its depth, and fold back the corners; 
which meet at the front, the selva; just below being fastened with 
oles, ends of the flannel opposite the 
fold at the back form the edge of sleeves which are widely turned back, 
and which are formed by buttoning the flannel t r. two but- 
t forms the conunan- 





own along the fold one- 
these corners form revera 


tons on one side at four inches from the selvage t 

tion of the front edge, and two button-holes opposite at four inches from 
the selvage that is the continuation of the lower edge ; lower 
button and batton-hole five inches from the end of the aid the . 


upper three inches further from the end. Fold bee argh om 
then button them together. Bind ail the edges of the flanne! with 


al 


Paice 








A MARIE LOUISE COIFFURE. 
See illustration on front page. 


TITHE style of this coiffure, which is a design from Len- 

| théric, in Paris, recalls those of the First Empire, and 
the models of that period were drawn from the antique. 
This coiffure of 1893 is an adaptation of the antique in keep- 
ing with modern spirit and taste. The front is frisé in small 
light curls, and the back is twisted high on the crown, with 
the ends escaping in little curls. The ornament is composed 
almond-colored velvet, and a diadem of jet and colored 
stones. A of the same stones surmounts the diadem 
in front lo arrange this coiffure the hair is waved all 
around the head and drawn back to the crown, where it forms 
from which the curled ends fall. The front is 


0 


"“*smier 


& small piait 


made to give effective height 
above the forehead, and to 
droop quite low just in the 
centre. The ornament is then 


vided, and serves to hold in 
place the curls in front, while 
of velvet in the back 
s the curls there also 


a loop 


secul 


EVENING TOILETTE. 
fg\HIS graceful gown from 
| the Maison Pelletier-Vi 
dal is made of pale yellow 
The top of the 
low corsage and the pleated 
epaulettes are of turquoise 
blue velvet paftly overlaid 
with gold lace.. A wide corse 
let of the yellow silk covers 
the greater part of the waist 
in easy gathered folds, and 


ottoman silk 





the pointed edge below is 
banded with velvet like that 
at the top. The short Em- 
pire sleeves are of the silk 


The flatly gored skirt with 
train is trimmed with rows of 
fur laid on bias folds of the 
blue velvet 


TASTE OR MONEY? 
, LAVE often wondered 
| which is better, to be 
minus taste or minus the 
means to gratify it So 
writes my friend, as she sighs 
over the lack of money where- 
with to indulge her longing 
for elegant and artistic sur 
roundings Debt, she de- 
clares, must be rigidly, un- 
flinchingly avoided, for star- 
vation would be preferable to 
that species of bondage; and 
as her income will not permit 
the exhilaration of exercising 
her fine taste, she adds, plain 
tively. ‘‘1 do have to starve 
in one sense, as I hunger for 
all things beautiful.” But 
she reproaches herself for this 
complaining mood, and by 
taking comfort in the beauty 
of the flowers which adorn 
her otherwise plain room, 
answers her own query 
It is better to be able to 
enjoy everything, no ms‘ter 
how trifling or simple it is, to 
find and bring out the latent 
charm of the objects within 
our reach, to have the taste to 
produce good effects with 
slender resources, than to 
have boundless wealth with 
out the capacity to enjoy the 
affluerii loveliness which it 
can so readily purchase. It 
is to eyes ‘‘ made for seeing ” 
that beauty reveals herself, 
and gold is not always the 
ointment to open duli orbs 
and quicken their powers of 
observation To the man 
whose only talent is the mak- 
ing of money, all his treas 
ures, selected by those whom 
he can trust ‘* to get the right 
thing,” have only a financial 
value, and sight instead of 
touch becomes Midas-like, as 
the wonders of art and litera- 
ture are regarded as visible 
signs of their owner's great 
wealth and proofs of his pow- 
er to spend it lavishly. 
Taste is simply invaluable 
to those not blest with that 
very pleasant possession, a 
liberal income. ‘‘In the na 
ture of the soul is the com 
pensation for the inequalities 
of condition;” and nothing 
will supply the lack of money 
so satisfactorily and gracefully as that magic quality which 
transforms by its touch or conceals by its tact. The knack 
of tying pretty bows, the talent for cutting and contriving, 
for trimming and arranging, the ability to make the best 
of everything, grow out of a common root, and the blossoms 
of taste light up many a life which without it would be dull 
anddreary. Taste works wonders, too, with simplest materi- 
als. A pretty girl who had “‘ fairy fingers” appeared in clouds 
of rosy draperies, looking as fresh and fair as Aurora's self; 
her artistically rumpled tresses, her bright eyes, her slender 
young figure,all her charms enhanced by the gown, which was 
fully as Soomind as though it were fashioned of silken tulle 
instead of inexpensive cheesecloth. A handful of daisies, 
surrounded by cool fern fronds, or mingled with the tall 
feathery grasses which June lavishes along the dusty high- 
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way, gives more pleasure to one endowed with taste than 
does a greenhouse of rare orchids to him who can see in their 
strange weird beauty only the money expended for them. 

Where taste exists it can be cultivated and perfected, but 
it is a question whether it can be grafted successfully. 
Coarse-grained natures are too impatient of criticism, as well 
as too insensible to the more delicate forms of enjoyment, to 
accept any pro improvement of their mental or moral 
fibre. The self-made man is usually too much in love with 
the practical qualities which have wrought his success to 
welcome any merely esthetic addition, and the theory that 
it takes three generations for people to lose the self-conscious- 
ness of rapidly acquired wealth is borne out by many exam- 
ples 

“Good taste may not be necessary to salvation, or to suc- 


nuine love—although it is often deceived by the counter- 
feit: and while it can command taste, and make it subserve 
its purposes of display, wealth cannot endow the owner of 
rare treasures with the faculty of en guest, nor confer 
upon him the delicate sense of right valuation of their in- 
trinsic worth. Where taste and money are found together, 
where keen perception and quick appreciation are never 
fretted and thwarted by lack of the means of gratification, 
the conditions are indeed enviable. 

While wealth pays for the exercise of the lovely, intangi- 
ble quality, and finds its products indispensable, it necessa- 
rily follows that delicate, unerring discernment and an ex- 
quisite sense of beauty and propriety can always find a 
market; so that, in addition to the charm which it gives to 
the life of its fortunate possessors, taste also confers the 

benefit of adding to their abil- 
ity to exercise it. Ergo, let 








those to whom fortune denies 








A PARIS EVENING TOILETTE 


cess in life, but it is one of the most powerful factors of 
civilization;” and this pithy sentence of James Russell Low- 
ell strengthens the claims here made for the superiority of 
taste over money. Barbaric opulence, with its profusion of 
precious stones, its ropes of pearls, its gold-embroidered gar- 
ments, and all the glitter and glare of its daily life, has never 
added one grace to existence, never inspired one i or 
helpful thought. Nor does it awaken an envious desire to 
possess its kaleidoscopic splendor. At most, the dazzled 
spectator covets the wealth which can command such taste- 
less magnificence only with the design to put it to a better 
and more ennobling use. 

It is well that money, which is so pitilessly potent, and 
against which it is in so many ways useless to strive, should 
have some limitations to its sway. It cannot buy love—real, 
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her golden favors rejoice if 
they be endowed with the 
taste which gladdens, beauti- 
fies, and ennobles life, and 
which may be brought into 
working harness, and made 
to enrich it in a material sense 
as well. M. H.N 


SPIGOT AND BUNG. 


N the days of our great. 
A grandfathers, when a good- 
ly stock of liquors of all sorts, 
from home-brewed ale or 
sparkling cider to ‘‘old cog- 
pac” or costly madeira, was a 
necessity in every ‘‘ house of 

retension,” there was a 
x0omely old proverb in con- 
stant use about the folly of 
“saving at the spigot while 
the wine was running from 
the bung.” 

To those who remember 
that the spigot was the little 
peg inserted to stop the small 
uole that had been bored in 
the end of the cask to let out 
the liquor when wanted, and 
that the bung was the peg 
used to close the large opening 
through which the liquor had 
been first poured into the up- 
per side of the cask, the old 
proverb has lost none of its 
sarcastic significance. There 
are, and always will be, count- 
less ways of spigot-saving and 
bung-wasting. 

To make personal charities 
small and infrequent in order 
to buy the more tickets for 
boxes at charity concerts and 
balls; to give one’s famity 
insufficient and unsavory food 
in order to have the money 
for large and costly entertain- 
ments; to economize on warm 
under-clothing for the sake of 
buying more showy outer gar- 
ments; to go on foot or in the 
horse-cars when health and 
the weather require the use of 
a carriage, and then pay for 
several visits from a physician 
and for the attendant drug 
store bill; to expend twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year 
for the rent of a narrow 
“house with hard-wood fin- 
ishings” in a fashionable 
neighborhood, and one hun- 
dred dollars annually for 
enough coal to barely keep its 
inmates from freezing, while 
from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars rent and two 
hundred for fuel would keep 
the household warm and com- 
fortable in a wide old-fash- 
ioned house in a respectable 
vicinity—these are but a few 
of the countless ways by 
which small savings may ac- 
company great wastings. 

But the worst of all ways is 
that of toiling and moiling by 
parents in order to lay up 
money for their children, 
while the latter are allowed 
to grow up without regard 
to any higher object ‘than 
their own personal pleasure 
of the moment. 

Of what value is it that our 
‘gilded youths” have larger 
fortunes —and consequently 
wider opportunities for social 
and intellectual enjoyment 
and advantage—if they have 
not the culture of mind and 
heart which enables them to 
profit by their fortunes? Of what use has been the toiling 
and the moiling, the striving and delving to amass riclies for 
those who have not refinement of nature, good manners, good 
morals? What happiness can it bring to the parents who, 
in the evening of their days, are compelled to see that while 
they have been paying close heed to their financial affairs, 
the sons and daughters for whose sakes they have stinted 
their own pleasures and stunted their own finest ee 
have developed only into selfish, indolent, careless animals, 
to whom the possession of money means nothing better than 
big dinners and balls, magnificent dressing and lavish dis- 











lay? 
. Shall not such parents remember, when it is too late, that 
our largest interests are those of heart, mind, and morals, 
that our smallest are those of material possessions? 
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THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BRSANT, 


Avruon or “Att Sorts ann. Conprriows of Men,” “Ivory Gate,” 
“ OCumours or Gieron,” Bro, 





PROLOGUE. 
IL. 
UNDER THE LAMP-LIGHT. 
EVENTEEN years later 

At the open window of a room on the entresol of the 
Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, sat a girl. Over her head she 
had thrown a wrap of some warm, soft, white stuff, and she 
jeaned her head out of the window, looking down upon the 
sireet and upon the people in the street. The time was 
eleven in the evening, when the many theatres of the Strand 
turn out their congregations and the stream of life is at its 
fullest. It was, moreover, a night in June, in the height of 
the season. London was full; the crowds of the streets 
were made up of Londoners proper, English visitors from 
the country, Americans by the thousand, Gauls, Teutons, 
Muscovites, Cappadocians, Greeks, and Mesopotamians — 
yea, from the Isles and from far Cathay, from China and 
Malay and Melanesia; for all mankind in June rejoices to 
acknowledge that London is Queen of the cities of the world. 

The people streamed along the pavement below the girl at 
the window; omnibuses drove up at the corner; the people 
fought for places; the incense of their cigarettes and cigars 
and pipes ascended to the entresol—yea, even as high as the 
first floor; the girl watched and listened as they passed her. 
In the broad road beyond the pavement the hansom cabs 
flashed meteoric lights as they drove rapidly along. 

‘* Mother,” said the girl—she spoke English perfectly, but 
with a slightly foreign accent—‘‘this is wonderful. We 
have never seen anything like this in all our travels. Oh, 
this is London! Ob, it is London! It is my own birthplace! 
Oh, what crowds! Oh, what a wealth of life! This is better 
than the parks that we saw this afternoon; better than the 
broad silent squares; better even than the streets, with the 
lovely shops.” 

‘The elder lady—she was not much more than forty—put 
down the book she was reading, rose, and stood beside her 
daughter. Together they looked down upon this full and 
flowing stream 

Yes,” said the mother, ‘‘it is a wonderful crowd. There 
is nothing so wonderful as London in all the world; nothing 
so pleasant, if it were not for the detestable climate. We 
have kept the best to the last, dear. Shall you be pleased 
to settle down after all our wandering?” 

‘I don’t know. I remember nothing bat wandering. I 
think I like changing the towns. Of course, hotels are alike 
everywhere, but the language outside is different.” 

We will give up the hotels, and settle down in a house 
of our own.” 

‘Hadn't we better stay in a hotel, mother? You see we 
know our way about in a hotel, and everything is done for 
us. In a house we should have to think of things for our- 
selves. Suppose the waiting went wrong?” 

* We will have a housekeeper, my dear. She will provide 
for us. Don’t be afraid of the waiting. Yes, it is a truly 
wonderful crowd; I think it is growing thicker. That is, I 
suppose, because the theatres are emptying.” 

‘*T should like to stay here and to look at the crowd every 
night. Oh, what a crowd it is! The people cannot move; 
they are all jammed up together. See, they are quite good- 
humored—they laugh and sing! Now the pressure is re- 
lieved, they go on again. I wonder who they are—all of 
them, so many thousands—every one of them the centre of 
the whole world, just as important to himselfasIam. Isn't 
that wonderful to think of? As many girls in the world, so 
many Francescas.” 

** With a difference, my child. With a difference.” 

“I wonder who they are,” she repeated. ‘Every one 
with his life behind and his life before! Look at the gleam- 
ing lights in the road; look at the rows of lamps! And, oh! 
look again at the crowd—the endless crowd! Who are 
they? What do they think about?’ 

**The mystery of the crowd lies only in your own brain, 
Francesca. These people are mostly quite common folk— 
prosaic, uninteresting.” 

*‘Oh! But bere and there a poet, mother—there must be 
here and there a young poet, his mind fired with the crowd 
—or 4 young musician, or a young painter.” 

‘*Perhaps. Mostly clerks, shop-girls; shopmen, students, 
going home after the theatre. me of them are visitors 
like ourselves, people who are staying at hotels. Most of 
them are people who live in London and have to work for 
their daily bread. In the evening they are free; in the =, 
time they are bondsmen. They must work or they would 
starve.” 

‘Strange! To work or starve! It seems so terrible!” 

‘Tt is not terrible, because it is the common lot. What 
all alike endure is never intolerable. Besides, they say that 
the common lot is growing slowly better. We who are 
wealthy and need not work share the common lot in other 
ways. For instance, tht common lot is to endure pain and 
to die before our time, because of ignorance. Yet we do not 
feel it intolerable. As for these people, they are always 
removed from starvation by a certain number of days— 
mooths—years—for which provision has been made by 
saving. You need not pity the crowd, Francesca, Remem- 
ber, the many must work for the few. It is the social law; 
it cannot be evaded. The many "—this lady had large pos- 
sessions, and was, therefore, perfectly clear on this point— 
‘‘the many,” she repeated, “ must work for the few. There 
is no help for them. They must!—they must!” 

“Do any of the peopie down below work for us, I 
wonder?” 

“Very likely—in some indirect way. We have money, 
for instance, invested in Government securities. The divi- 
dends paid on these have to be raised by taxes. Sometimes 
it is a direct tax, more often an indirect tax. People have 
got to work in order to pay these taxes first, before they get 
anything at all for themselves. So that, you see, all these 
people down below are working for us.” 

‘Don’t you feel rather ashamed, mother, sometimes, to 
think that people are working for you?” 

“No. LI vremember that it is the natural law. One man 
is so clever and so industrious that he not only pays his 
share of the taxes and gets enough of everything to make 
him comfortable, but he also puts money by and invests it 
in those stocks, and x0 begins to make people work for him. 
Money would be of no use if people were not made to work 
for those who have it. Never be ashamed of your wealth, 
Francesca. Rather rejoice that your forefathers were pru- 
dent and wise.” 
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The young lady made no answer to this brief lesson in 


political economy. 

‘* We shall never—never—never,” the matron continued, 
‘abolish the advantage of being strong. We can protect 
the weak by laws and police, bat the strong will always 
trample on them in the long-run. Originally, when we all 
had to go bunting for the daily food, the strong man let the 
weak man catch the deer, and then killed him for it. In 
course of time this method was found to be a waste of 
material. So the strong man left off killing the weak man, 
and made a slave of him instead. Then the slave hunted for 
his master every day. The same thing continues to the 
present day, and always will continue. Now and then the 
strong become weak, and are in their turn enslaved. Most 
of the people you see down below are the weak; conse- 
quently, they have to spend their lives making money for 
their masters. They stand at cOunters and sell things for 
their masters; they do all sorts of things for the money 
which finds them food and shelter; they must do all sorts of 
things, they have no choice but to work or starve; therefore 
they are slaves. In this country they are very cleverly 
allowed to call themselves free; they even boast of their 
freedom, and congratulate themselves upon the great clever- 
ness they have shown in winning their freedom; yet all 
those be work at another man’s bidding are slaves. 
Freedom—real freedom—only exists with those who have 
acquired wealth. Servitude can never be abolished.” 

“* But you are always trying to abolish slavery for women, 
mother.” 

‘*T want equal rights for women and for men. The strong 
woman must have as much freedom as the strong man; as 
much right to exercise her strength, which is strength of 
mind, not of body. For the w woman I ask no more 
than is accorded to the weak man. She shall have whatever 
rights he has.” 

‘Yes. It must be dreadful, all the same, to be weak. 
There are a great many women in the street. Are they 
working-women?” 

‘“Whatever they are, my dear, they are what the men 
have made them, for they are still tlie slaves of men. What 
we would give them by the aid of the stronger woman is 
some kind of independence. At present they are, as you 
say, down below.” 

She returned to her chair. The girl relapsed into silence, 
watching, watching. Presently she began again, compelled 
to speak of the crowd. 

‘** Mother, there is no end to the people. Where do they 
come from? Where are they going to? It is like the march- 
past of a great army. There were crowds in Paris, but 
nothing like this. Suppose it was the resurrection of all the 
dead men and dead women that ever were— marching, 
marching, marching past, under the moon and in the lamp- 
light. heir faces would be white like the faces.of these 

ople, going on to meet the new life, whatever it may be. 
see the expectancy in their eyes. Some of them are afraid. 

All are anxious.” 

** Francesca, you are dreaming.” 

“They might be dead, these people; their faces show so 
white, they laugh no longer, they are quite grave. They 
talk because, you see, when people have been dead—” 

‘Francesca! No more dreams.” But she rose again and 
looked out of the window herself. “ Their faces are white 
ne because the light that falls upon them makes them 
ook pale, partly because London people are mostly pale, 
from working too hard. The Eoglish people differ from all 
other people in the world, for they not only work because 
they mast, but they work because they like it. We are not 
in Naples, my daughter, where no one will work if he can 
help it; nor in Paris, where most men hate work—but In 
London, where it is the nature of man to work. He loves 
it, he works with zeal, he works himself to death. He is the 
best worker in the world—that is what makes him look so 

le.” 

The girl was silent again for a while. Presently she 
looked up and said: 

** Mother, I have made it out, the tune to which they tramp 
along. Itisa fine marching air. Listen!” Shesang afew 
bars. ‘‘ There—now listen in. Do you hear it? Boom 
—boom—bodm! It sounds like a funeral march, too. Per- 
haps it is a funeral march. Why not? They look so sad 
and so white. They are burying something, perhaps—” 

“You might set words to your march; the midnight 
march of Charing Cross—the march of the London crowd— 
if you knew more of the crowd and the people. But I can- 
not hear your march, child of imagination. I hear only the 
tramp of the boots and the patter of the shoes.” 

Francesca began to sing words to the weird, wild tune she 
had discovered in the tramp of the crowd: “ We are march- 
ing, we are marching, one and all. We are marching where 
we know not, we are meeting what we know not, we are 
passing through the grave to what we know not. We are 
marching, we are marching. There is hope, there is hope 
within us all. We are marching, we are marching on with 
terror, yet with hope.” 

**Child! child! you are full of fancies. Come in, forget 
the crowd, and go to bed.” 

‘* Presently, mother, presently.” She looked and listened 
again. ‘‘ Their voices are all fused into one voice. I think 
1 was wrong about their hope, mother. It is a sad voice.” 

“Oh! my child. When was the voice of humanity ever a 
joyful voice? There is too much pain in life, believe me, 
too much suffering.” 

Francesca listened again. ‘‘ No, mother, there is hope in 
it. Oh! the voice grows more cheerful. Listen!” 

**T hear not one voice, but a hundred.” 

“The crowd grows thinner. Some of the women linger. 
The light of the lamps makes their faces wan.” 

“You have been in many cities, Francesca. Where have 
ou a faces in the women of the crowd?” She 
ft the and resumed her chair at the table. 

“* Wherever we go, mother,” the girl replied, with a little 

impatience, ‘‘ you ask me that question.” 

**They never do look happy. Everywhere they live in 
the same subjection; with the bardest work and the t 
pay. Always the slaves of man; they play for his pleasure, 
make themsélves beautiful fon leasure, work for his 
profit and pleasure. Ask yourself why it is so.” 

“Yes, mother, yes. If there were any good in my asking.” 

‘* Still, to get into the habit of questioning is something. 
And perbaps an answer may come.” 

Francesca shrugged her shoulders and turned to the 
window again. 

‘As for me,” she said, “‘ what can girl do?” 

Her mother made no reply. 

In a few moments Francesca drew in her head. “ The 
crowd,” she said, “is thinning very fast. I have seen 
enough. These are the people who must work or starve, but 
who love work—strange people! To love the penalty of 
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life! They work for us. What have we done that they 
should be made to work for us? And the women here, as 
everywhere else, are 0 and ill-treated. But we are 
not—we are free. Is it fair that any should be free?” 

She stood before the no Sa and played with the 
flowers in a vase—played in the meaningless way that betrays 
uneasy thoughts. These children of fancy have such times. 
Francesca was in a questioning mood; the contemplation of 
this crowded life excited her. She was ready to protest that 
she heard too much of the subjection of women; she felt 
that, somehow or other, such universal subjects as the true 
relations of sex would settle themselves without her assist- 
ance; a great crowd such as she had witnessed raised many 
other thoughts in her mind. 

Her mother looked at her gravely. 

‘Sit downy my dear, and let us talk. You think I am 
always dinning into your ears that same story. Don’t you 
know how they teach boys grammar and how they teach 
children catechism? By constant repetition. That is why 
Tam a you the same thing.” 

oar can I do, mother? Does it help only to know 
a ng Mad 

*“You will be rich. You will be able to make friends. 
No girl need remaiti friendless if she is rich. Oh! I do not 
mean that you are to buy friends and flatterers with money. 
That is an old copybeck phrase. But a pleasant and a 
clever girl like you, Francesca”—the girl blushed; every- 
body likes to be called pleasant and ‘clever—*‘ and a pretiy 
girl "—Francesca smiled incredulous, and shook her head— 
well, she was bory just at that age—‘‘a girl who is going 
to be pretty, naturally attracts the friendship of other plea- 
sant girls. So that if you want friends you can command 
them, Then, if you take upa cause, you can help it by your 
wealth as well as a your personal work. A few women in 
society, with wealth and’ influence, might go far to revolu- 
tionize the present conditions. Perhaps—I hope—you will 
feel this subject, some time or other, so deeply that there 
will be no choice for you but to work for it and to live for 
it. Equality is all Icontend for—not superiority, as some 
women claim—but it must be perfect und absolute equality. 
A woman must be the absolute equal of man—in all relations 
of life the absolute equal.” 

‘*T have thoroughly learned that lesson, mother.” 

Madame Elveda sat in silence for a few minutes, glancing 
at her daughter, who still stood playing with the things on 
the mantel-shelf. Then she n in a low voice, as if 
talking to herself: ‘‘Coming back to London after so many 
years raises many ghosts of the past. It was here that I 
spent my honey-moon—all my short wedded life. Here you 
were born—when my wedded life was over. Your father 
never saw you, Francesea. Shall we talk a Jittle about it?” 

** Mother” —the girl turned quickly—*‘if it will not pain 
you.” 

‘It pains me less to tell ne than to let you go on in 
ignorance. I have never talked much to you about your 
father. Nor has Melkah told you much.” 

“She told me I was never to pain you by asking about him.” 

** Yes; but you are no longer a child. You ought to know. 
My dear, we were parted before your birth; but not by 
death. We parted by mutual consent.” 

“Why, mother?” 

“ You are so like him: sometimes, my dear, that I tremble 
only to look at you. You have his eyes exactly. Your 
voice is so like his that I seem to hear him speaking. Now, 
Francesca, learnthat there was never in the whole world a 
better man, a more tender lover, a nobler man, or a cleverer 
man. He seemed to know everything—languages, literature, 
science—everything. He had a way—a magnetic way—of 
compelling you; while he talked you were carried out of 
yourself; be made your mind follow his whithersoever he 


pleased; he held you rapt as long as he chose. Why,I re- © 


member, even at the moment when I was sending him away, 
feeling that if he only chose, if only he willed, I should trem- 
ble and sink at his feet and give up everything. He knew 
that he could compel me, but he gave me—he actually gave 
me, out of his goodness—the very freedom that he refused 
in words. He ~~ have compelled obedience by a look, 
and he knew it. There was never a more wonderful man. 
Sometimes, when he spoke of t things, lofty things, I 
seemed to listen to a prophet. ever have I met any man 
so great as Emanuel”—her voice dropped — ‘‘ Emanuel 
Elveda.” 

“ But why, mother, why?” 

‘I was always free from the nning. ' My father never 
exacted obedience. I read all the books about the rights of 
women. ‘I thought, when I married, that my husband, a 
man of seience, would readily fall in with my opinions. I 
foolishly thought that reason was stronger than religion. 

7 an Oriental in’ many ways, and when the oceasion 

he’ demanded submission: It was.a month after our 
marriage. I refused. We i for a year by consent. 
He returned more obstinate than ever. To all my arguments 
he had but one reply. ‘It is the law of the Lord,’ he said, 
‘thd woman is subject to the man.’” 

“What did he mean by the law of the Lord?” 

“In the sacred book it is so written. My dear, the Orien- 
tal—Moslem, Jew, or Buddhist—all believe that woman must 
obey man, by the law of the Lord. The Christian holds the 
same belief, but he does not proclaim it quite so clear- 
ly. He will not, however, suffer women to preach in the 
churches, or to become priestesses of his mysteries, or to 
become lawyers, or to sit in Parliament, or to hold office. 
Some of them, like the Jews, put the women in a separate 
part of their churches, as if they were not worthy to sit 
with the men, and some of them will not suffer them so 
much as to sing in the choir, When religion seems to teach 
a thing custom grows up round it and makes it almost im- 
pregnable. In your casc, my dear, you have been left free 
to find for yourself the religion that satisfies your soul.” 


*‘And so you s a 

“So we . pe gy it drove.me nearly mad to re- 
member ai rds what I had lost. Yet I was right—a 
hundred times right.. To break through the wall of cus- 
tom was worth any loss. We parted so. He left me, proud 
and unyielding. I have never seen him since. He is dead. 
Of that I am certain, orI should long since have heard 
of him. He would have made some great discovery. He 
must be 2 

“Poor mother!” Francesca had thrown herself upon a 
<a 7 oe po og pea Pome 

“* When I parted from him rom all m le— 
from all bis people—from all my friends. I ote f bay men 
into the world with you, child, and with Melkah. 1 found 
peace in wandering and in observing and in working. The 
world knows now how well I have worked.” 

“T am glad you have told me, mother. It explains so 
_—_ that I never understood. It brings me closer to the 
world.” 
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When Madame Elveda sent her husband away she carried 
into effect her resolution to se from her own People 
and her own religion—one of the religions which make of 
woman the inferior of man. This was not difficult. She 
transferred the management of her = fortune—it con- 
sisted chiefly in receiving dividends—from Jewish to Chris- 
tian hands; her cousins snd friends, who were Parisians and 
of her own People, allowed her to go away unnoticed; she 
had gone out of the People; she took her maid Melkah, the 
Syrian Jewess, and her baby, and she wentaway. She gave 
up friends and cousins and everything and went away. For 
a long time nobody heard anything about her. Now, if a 
cousin goes away and stays away, and makes no sign, one 
ceases to think about him or to talk about him. In! me 
Elveda's case her great fortune kept her from being alto- 
gether forgotten; moreover, rumors reached Paris, where 
she was remembered. She was seen at Florence; she was, 
seen at Venice; she passed a winter at —e They knew 
that she was living and that she had a child. As for her 
husband, no one knew what had become of him—he was 

one. 
us The people in Paris learned further, from time to time, 
that their cousin had become a very dignified and stately per- 
son, most difficult of access, even impossible of access to any 
of her own People. She had left the religion. Pity—a 
thousand pities—that so much money should go away from 
the People and the family! 

Then the cousins in Paris were startled rather than pleased 
by the appearance of a work. It appeared simultaneously in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Russian; it was pub- 
lished at the same time in London, New York, Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, and Rome—a bulky volume crammed with 
facts and statistics, stories and illustrations. This work was 
called Women in Western Europe, and it was written by Isa- 
bel Elveda. The book, although so big and bulky, was pub- 
lished at an absurdly low price, so that everybody could get 
it. Unfortunately, it was too complete; it proved an ency- 
clopedia of information on the subject, but was almost as 
diffeult to read as a blue-book. However, the reputation of 
the author was made for life. She had written the book on 
this great subject. The position of woman in Europe from 
the fourth century to the present time was fully and power- 
fully treated—what she suffered, how she endured, what she 
suffers now as wife, as mother, as worker in field and fac- 
tory, shop and work-room. It was a terrible book to those 
who had time to read it through; nearly every paper in the 
world had articles upon it, and then—people remembered 
the author and forgot the book. This is the way of things. 
You move the world easily by a faithful presentation of the 
truth: the world likes to be moved. Then the world goes 
on to be moved by something else. The only thing is to 
keep on hammering. Now, in the great question of wo- 
man, her work and her pay, her hours and her treatment, 
what we fondly call “interests” are concerned. Many a 
noble income would become slender if Madame Elveda’s 
doctrines prevailed. Where incomes must be considered, 
abstract rights must be neglected. I do not think that 
Madame Elveda’s book has advanced the cause of woman's 
freedom by one single step. The “‘ interests,” you see, are 
colossal and widespread; they range from the great and 
powerful manufacturer to the husband of the laundress. 

It was very shortly after the appearance of this book that 
Madame Elveda returned to England. Her daughter was 
now seventeen—more Continental in her ways of thinking 
than English. The mother wished to complete her child's 
education in the country where she was born, She pro- 
posed, by the help of her book, of the cause for which she 
wrote, and her great wealth, to take some kind of position in 
society—and that still apart from her own People. She no 
longer called herself a Jewess. She told Francesca—what 
was doubtless half true—that they were Spanish Moors. 
Some of the anciently settled Jews of Spain did go over 
with the Moors. They were Spanish Moors. 


‘Good night, child,” said the mother. ‘‘ You have seen 
enough to-day, and you have heard enough. Your eyes are 
too bright. Good-night! and sleep long and well.” 

When she was left alone she drew out a letter, which she 
opened and read. ‘‘For twenty years”—the letter was 
from her agent—‘‘ the money settled upon your husband on 
your marriage has been paid to the London bank. I have 
recently learned that not a single check has ever been pre- 
sented. Is he alive? If not, why do you have this money 
continued? Of course, fifty thousand francs a year is no- 
thing to you; but why pay the money needlessly? And 
why not cause inquiries to be made? If he is dead, why not 
ascertain the fact?” 

‘He is dead,” she murmured. “He must be dead long 
siuce. Else he would have done some great thing; his name 
would long since be noised abroad over the whole world. 
Yet the money must be paid until we know.” 

In her own room, Francesca obediently went to bed. But 
her brain was excited; she could not sleep. The revelation 
of her mother's history, the = crowd of people, excited 
her and drove sleep away. She rolled her head upon the 
pillow, she opened her eyes in the dark room to chase away 
the thoughts that were like s At last she sprang 
out of bed and pulled back the curtains to let in the _ 
from the lamps below. Then she put a wrapper over her 
head and shoulders, and opened the window softly and 
looked out again. 

It was past one o'clock. The crowd had all gone. Now 
and then a man walked ped along, now and then a 
policeman with heavy footfall passed under the windows; 
there were no more hansoms, no more omnibuses. The air 
was cool and fresh; Francesca shivered and drew her wrap- 
per closer. Two women passed along under her window; 
they were talking; they stopped below the lamp-light. Fran- 
cesca leaned out, listening. One of them seemed to be com- 
forting the other. Why did they not go home like all the 
rest? Then one broke into sobs. She wept aloud; she threw 
up herarms. She cried: 

‘*Oh, my GOD! Iam so miserable!” 

Francesca put out her head further. 

‘** Why are you miserable?” she cried. 

The two below clutched each other by the hand. 
like a voice from the skies. 

‘Why are we miserable?” they echoed. 

‘Are you unjustly treated? Come to-morrow and see my 
mother. Shall I give you some money?” 

The two girls below looked up. ‘‘It’s—it’s—a young 
lady,” one cried; “ she’s looking out of window.” 

Then they ran a as fast as they could. Francesca did 
not therefore learn why they were so miserable. 

Now no one was left in the street at all. Why was this 
woman crying in her misery? The girl lay down again, left 
the window open and returned to bed, where she lay 
till the sky was red with the morning—thinking, thinking. 


It was 
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All the things that her mother had told her, all that were 
——— in her mother’s book, crowded tumultuously into 
er head. 

When at length she went to sleep, a long procession drifted 
before her eyes—a procession of women. 

When she «woke in the morning, that weeping woman 
under the lam p-light came back to her. She was the woman 
of all women—the woman of Paris. the woman of Rome, the 
womap of Naples, the woman of Berlin, the woman of Vi- 
enna—she stood for all. She threw up her arms in the name 
of all the women; she cried aloud, “Oh, my GOD, I am so 
miserable!” 

At breakfast she appeared with pale cheeks and eyes red 
with watching. 

(v0 ne OonTINUsD. } 


“8. P. C.F.” 
‘ Visrtine Sistee. “ Why were you so cross to your husband at break- 
ast?” 


Wire. “I just conidn't help it. I felt as if I mustseold at somebody or 


, burst. Just ph | irritability, you know. And then everything went 


eco 4 Break: was late,the steak burnt, the coffee thin, cakes 
eavy.” 

Visrtine Stren. ** Then why didn't you scold the cook?” 

Wire. “Ob, I couldn't ; she'd leave.” —Life. 


4 be text set above this paper dropped down upon my 
desk after I had written the title. The initials are not 
cabalistic. They stand for a projected organization, which, 
thus far, is not registered among benevolent and chartered 
enterprises—a Society for the osvestion of Cruelty to 
Friends. 

At the “ cry of the children ” the tender compassions of men 
and women have crystallized into beneficent system, as gold 
filings upon a glass plane fall into graceful geometrical fig- 
ures at the shrill wail of a flute. Every dog has his day, 
and the shorn lamb finds a warm corner of the fold laid out 
and enclosed by Henry Berg. Shelters, refuges, arks, and 
homes spring up in such fungal abundance that we are, 
perforce, obedient to the Scriptural injunction to beat high- 
ways and hedges that each may be furnished with inmates. 
We have missions to barbarians in New York and to semi- 
barbarians in New Zealand, and helps for every calamity 
and disability known to the merciful and scientific. Not 
even in the Columbian year have justice and generosity met 
together for the protection of us from our friends, and our 
friends from ourselves. 

Babies, brute creatures, and common acquaintances have, 
moreover, already defensive armor. You may talk at an 
infant all day without ruffling his equanimity. Not until 
‘Thou art the one” is impressed by sharp directness of 
speech or a blow, does it occur to him that fault-finding 
is intended. While you smile you may apply to your dog 
all the vituperative epithets known to the hotly contested 
football field, and he wags an yo meg | happy tail. Ris- 
ing in the social and domestic scale, the slight acquaint- 
ance is slow to suspect that you are intentionally uncivil. 
Between you and him are still standing the barriers of con- 
vention and tradition. You curb irritability to speak court- 
eously, iron out the wrinkles in your brow, and wring your 
features into smiles while talking with him, because you are 
perfectly indifferent as to whether he drops dead the moment 
after parting from you, or lives to a green old age. 

By the very nature of the ties that unite you and your 
nearest of blood and dearest of heart, they are at your mercy. 
Knowledge of weak and sensitive points teaches you where 
to strike, and the love that should shield them is used as an 
excuse for attack. When you preface a remark with “I 
take the liberty of an old friend,” you have somewhat disa- 
greeable to impart. The older the friendship, the more dis- 
tasteful the communication. 

** As a friend, let me advise you.” What manner of coun- 
sel do you brace yourself to bear after that prelude? 

“IT ought, as a friend, to tell you.” Does the formula 
prepare you for a palatable tidbit? for praise of your new 
gown or flattery of your latest poem? or for the intelligence 
that the picture you sent to the Academy has been hung 
on the line? 

You use no unfriendly phrases in your kitchen if your 
servants are worth keeping. The barriers spoken of just 
now are discreetly respec Your husband loves you, and 
you love him. The middle wall of partition was broken 
down so long ago that you have forgotten where it stood. 
He stands nearer to you than any other human being. It is 
altogether safe to let out your heart—and temper—to the 
leal, who is also the legal, friend of your soul. 

A man’s business connections would not endure his moods 
and the other revelations of his real self which he discloses 
to the wife who cannot run away or knock him down, and 
the children who —— upon him for food and raiment. 
The visiting sister I have quoted had not improved her op- 
portunities of becoming conversant with the laws governing 
the best-regulated families. She ought to have perceived in 
the first ten minutes of her stay in her sister’s house that a 
thin veil of protective ceremony had stolen between herself 
and the relative who was now her hostess, and that the 
whilom betrothed, now metamorphosed into the husband, 
**was not in it.” There was a subtle difference in the wife's 
= manner of pouring out coffee for the two. . 

he rule works actively the world over, but is most potent 
in immediate results in the domestic circle. The atmosphere 
of kinship encompasses and transforms connections by mar- 
riage. The son-in-law whose deferential attentions to his 
prospective parents had even a dash of timidity needs no in- 
itiation in the art of becoming one of the family. Within a 
month after the wedding-day, should the young people re- 
side under the paternal roof, he enters the breakfast-room 
with a nod and grunt, scowls over weak coffee, rejects tartly 
picked codfish and corned-beef, lights a cigar in the parlor 
without asking permission, helps himself to his mamma-in- 
law's oy chair, and flings his leg over the satin arm—all 
with the friendly ease of a son of the house. His Araminta 
emulates his amicable adaptation to chan conditions in 
her intercourse with her newly acquired relatives, but modi- 
fies her behavior somewhat in accordance with the 
— appearances that never deserts a woman, even in her 
coffin. 

Who does not recall poor Nancy Oldfield’s granted prayer 
to be buried ‘‘in a very fine Brussels lace. head-dress, a new 
ocd _ gloves, and a robe with lace ruffles and a lace 
collar” 

Araminta can never bring herself to be as friendly and 
free and easy with dear Alonzo's kinspeople as he is with 
hers. She tells you frankly she never gets rid of a 
feeling of being “ upon p’s q's with her relations-in- 
law, whereas is quite one of ourselves.” The robes 


of ceremony alwags fit a man more loosely than they do a 
woman. 
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In no respect are the friends outside the sanctuary of home 
more cruel than in acting upon the conviction that what 
Mrs. Stowe defines as ‘‘ terms of undress intimacy” with us 
— them in parcelling out our time to suit their conven- 

nce and pleasure. Women are most unconscionable in 
this species of torture. Men have been slaves to business 
for so many centuries that the masculine guest or neighbor, 
albeit a favorite crony, bas a glimmering appreciation of the 
fact that his associates must have time in which to earn a 
living. The cruelest of friends is the woman who does 
— in particular and at no particular time, and is so 
fond of you who have a specific occupation and set hours 
for car ing it on that she cannot be happy away from you, 
and finds the day savorless which has not been salted by a 
comfortable talk between you and herself. 

A very fiend of affectionate barbarity was a rich and idle 
woman who chose as her bosom-friend the busy wife of a 
city clergyman and the mother of five children. Of these 
children she was also the governess until the boys were 
ready for the college preparatory school, and sent her three 
girls from the family school-room to Smith and Vassar. She 
judged rightly that she would lay the foundation rudiments 
of thorough scholarship more conscientiously than hired in- 
structors, and enjoyed the noble task. Her husband's parish- 
ioners were cognizant of her expressed desire that that part 
of the forenoon lying between nine and one o'clock should 
be devoted to her pupils, and, to the credit of those who did 
not aspire to the honor of such intimacy at the rectory as 
might warrant reversal of hous@hold arrangements, it may 
be stated that her eccentricity in this regard was generally 
respected. The wealthiest vestryman’s, wife, by virtue of 
her peculiar attachment to the industrious house-mother, 
spurned regulations not of her own making, and declared her 
independence by word and deed. The rector’s wife loved 
her for her many excellent qualities, and valued her answer- 
ing esteem. think, nevertheless, that Mephistopheles 
would have been a more welcome apparition than the smil- 
ing visage that presented itself twice or thrice each week at 
the study door with the coaxing apology: 

“I know you can’t bear morning calls, but I was actually 
famishing for a glimpse of you. ar just sit over here in the 
corner with my fancy-work, and never lisp a syllable—just 
feast my eyes and ears. The children don’t mind the pres- 
ence of mamma's dearest friend.” 

The children did mind, and mamma more than they, an 
intruder who distracted eyes and thoughts and embarrassed 
recitations none the less for the frequency of the visitation. 
A gravel stone in the shoe is one of the minor ills of the 
daily walk to which the flesh is slow to become reconciled. 
A common acquaintance could have been denied at the outer 
entrance, or, had she reached the penetralia, could have been 
bowed out into the drawing-room. An uncommon friend 
grappled with the sufferer ut a fatally short distance. 

A hard-working literary woman writes of an anonymous 
friend: 

‘She has known me from my childhood, and I have a 
genuine regard for her. So when she wrote asking if I could 
‘find time in my busy, beneficent life to give, say, twenty 
minutes a day for a week or so to one whose heart so yearned 
over me,’ I condoned the ‘gush’ and bade her come. She 
had my sunniest guest-chamber, and a hearty welcome from 
us all. During the three weeks of her stay 1 invited charm- 
ing, congenial people to meet her at two dinners, a pair of 
luncheons, and an afternoon tea reception; took her to the 
theatre twice, to the opera once, atid to a grand concert; 
drove out with her every fine afternoon, and kept not one 
evening to myself. I had explained to her the day she came 
that I must write and study every morning from nine to 
half past twelve; but I kept her supplied with entertaining 
books, and gave her the choice of a companion from my 
four children, should she care to walk. She elected to mope 
solitarily in her chamber while I was in my study, appearing 
daily at luncheon in a state of damp dejection, eyes red anc 
voice plaintive, giving me forgivingly to comprehend that 
she made allowances for the odd tastes that set me apart 
from the rest of my sex, who ‘could en having their 
friends with them,’ and that she overlooked it all because of 
the love she had borne me from my cone. 

“Don’t you hate to have your best friends ‘make allow- 
ances’ for you as an abnormity? 

** Well, she took her departure this morning, and hoped, 
while embracing me at the last, that I ‘had not found her a 
very serious obstacle to my work. If ever, on this side of 
the grave, I should have a period of comparative leisure, 
wouldn’t I let her come to me again? She longed to be 
able to see somethin 

“T have come bac 


of me!’ 

to my study, and seated myself—not 
for the ‘ cry’ which is the outlet of most womanly vex- 
ation and desperation, but too much hurt and unstrung for 
anything better than this scrawl to you, who, as one of the 
world’s workers, can feel with and for me. Is it, then, in- 
—s that busy people must forego the pleasures of hospi- 
tality?” 

She will join my new society. So will another woman, 
whose friends are all the time writing sad little notes to in- 
quire why she passed them on the street yesterday without 
so much as a bow, or what can have come between her 
heart and theirs that she did not return their nods and smiles 
in church last Sunday. She is so near-sighted as to be prac- 
tically purblind, and everybody knows it. Her friends love 
her too cruelly to give her the benefit of the doubt. 

So will a distinguished clergyman who has alienated two- 
score of his dearest friends, including a brother-in-law and 
two sisters, because he is not a prompt correspondent. The 
preparation and delivery of two sermons a week, a lecture, 
and sometimes three addresses, four funerals, and fifty visiis 
between Sundays, are swept aside like so many cobwebs in 
the chain of extenuating circumstances. So will a man 
who told me last week that he proposed to build a monu- 
ment to me as the only woman friend he has who does not, 
at meeting, overwhelm him with reproaches or pass him in 
offended silence because of his remissness in the discharge 
of social obligations. He is working day and night for a 
specific and pious purpose —a fact utterly unavailable for 
apologetic uses. 

Our ranks will be mightily enforced from the heart-sore 
and hopeless victims of wilful or foolish misunderstandings 
on the part of those who should know and trust friends 
whom the years gone by have proved to be stanch and true; 
from those who have lent money and done favors out of 
frank es to find that the best friends are often parted 
by the inability of some natures to receive benefits gratefully, 
much less graciously. 

But time and space are insufficient to catalogue the army 
of dumb sufferers and indignant protestants. I conclude 
my jeremiade and theirs by a the formal apetins 
at the secretary’s office of the books of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Friends. Manion HaRLanp. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
From Ovr Own Corresronpenr. } 


T= RE are growing rumors of balloon skirts and 
crinoline, but as yet they are rumors and nothing 
more, for all the skirts worn and all now in prepara- 
tion are still of the bell type, fitted at the top, though 
spreading wider at the bottom, and gored at the side 
of the back breadths instead of in the middle seam, 
A few timid attempts at the distended 1880 skirt only 
serve to prove the ruk The skirt is fuller at the 
bottom, as I have said, and is sustained by a petti 
coat which is also rather wide and fully trimmed at 





Arron ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl 





Frock ror Gra. rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


its edge, or else it has a deep interlining of buckram 
or hair-cloth his has the effect of hindering folds 
from absorbing the surplus width, and so amplifies 
the skirt. But the latter, like the short, round, open- 
umbrella-shaped skirt of 1830, is also exceptional as 
yet. Whatever the future success of deep trimmings 
may prove to be, narrow skirt trimmings are yet large- 
ly in the majority for both street and evening gowns. 
Narrow ruffles of two to four inches in width Mare at 
the lower edge after the fashion of skirts themselves. 
Fiat bias bands and ordinary gathered ruffles meet 
with less favor at the moment than ruffles which are 
given a waved effect by cutting the trimming mate- 
rial in rings or circles as wide in circumference as the 
material will allow, and sewing them on by the inner 
edge of the rings. This sort of waved fulness is more 
in the line of present fashions than ordinary shirriog 
or gathering. Circles cut from rounds of smaller di- 
ameter are used in the same way for collarettes,; epau- 
lettes, and bretelles. 

The deeper trimmings, which are the exceptions as 
yet, bat which, it is claimed, represent the fashion of 
the future, consist sometimes of a single wide flounce, 
fourteen, sixteen, or twenty inches in depth; sometimes 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 7 Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 10 
To 9 YEARS OLD. TO 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, V1. For pattern and description see No. IL. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. on pattern-sheet Sapplement. 


of three ruffles of five or six inches each; sometimes of five, seven, or 
nine rows of folds, of rolls or ruches, narrow fur or beaded galloon, set 
on in single rows or grouped, the whole occupying a depth of sixteen 
to twenty inches. 

Corsages, whatever their form, are full, and much trimmed about the 
top. Sleeves are voluminous, without encroaching upon the shoulder, 
but are frequently surmounted by a short gathered or waved epaulette. 





Reception Dress OF BENGALINE AND VELVET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Sometimes the sleeve itself furnishes this epaulette 
or heading, the top being cut higher, lined perhaps 
with contrasting silk, and fully gathered, with the 
folds skilfully tacked in place to give the effect of 
a crest. Corsages in general open widely in some 
fashion on a chemisette or vest, or an inner yoke, 
which may reach to under the arms; and many 
berthas and bretelles are used, sometimes covering 
the arm almost down to the elbow, and carried down 
the front and back to the waist. 

The gown for the simplest dinner or an evening 
reception, even the most informal, differs from any 
visiting costume, however elegant, in that light stuffs, 
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Frock For Giri From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet 
Gapplement. 





Frock ror Girt From 9 To 11 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, VIIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


laces, and ribbons enter into its make-up, whereas they 
are excluded from the day dress, which may have only 
passementerie, embroidery, fur, or feathers for its garni- 
ture. No matter how elaborately a woman may have 
been costumed for calling, if she is to receive at dinner 
on her return or go out to dine, she is constrained to 
change her dress. Dinner dress is generally less elab- 
orate than full evening dress or a gown worn to even- 
ing receptions, and differs widely according to circum- 
stances. The mistress of a house receiving a few friends 
of the family at dinner wears a pretty and becoming 
house dress, and her guests appear in high-necked gowns 
of silk or velvet of medium or dark colors. For a more 
formal! dinner the hostess and invited guests wear lighter 
colors in broché satin, lampas, glacé ve)vet, and kindred 
materials, open more or less at the neck, with half-long 
sleeves, and trimming of lace, handsome fur, or some- 
thing similar. Final , for a ceremonious dinner fol- 
lowed by a reception the regular décolleté short-sleeved 
gown of light-colored satin, lampas, brocade, or velvet is 
the rule. very young matron may, however, provided 
she has some handsome jewels to balance it, wear some- 
— diaphanous, such as an embroidered or bead- 
ed silk muslin made over silk or satin, with a draped 
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corsage, deep soft belt knotted 
at the side, and shoulder-knots 
with jewels. 

As the winter advances the 
redingote form proves to be in 
great favor for long cloaks. 
They are made very long, part- 
ly adjusted at the back and 
side, and straight at the front. 
A redingote of Vandyck-red 
cloth, for example, is lined 
throughout with ouatine of the 
same color, and has a wide col- 
lar of black Chinese lamb, cov- 
ering the shoulders, and carried 
in wide bands down the front. 
The sleeve, almost straight and 
quite wide, ends in a deep cuff 
of the fur. A luxurious cloak 
of green velvet in redingote 
shape, almost close-fitting at 
the back and loose-fronted, is 
lined throughout with chin- 
chilla, and has a broad collar 
of the same fur, which is square 





KNITTED SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


For pattern and description see No. 
IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


at the back and crossed in shawl] revers at the front. Red cloth 
and green velvet appear to be the materials most frequently used 
for handsome carriage cloaks, trimmed with furs, and in addition 
to fur with rich embroidery or passementerie. One model, which 
is of the close-fitting pelisse shape, is of shot velvet in myrtle 
green and bronze. It is pleated in flat pleats, and belted across 
the front. A round flaring cape covers the shoulders, lined, like 


the rest of the cloak, with 
ouatine in two shades of 
yellow. and edged with a 
band of Kamtchatka bea 
ver, Which is much hand- 
somer and also more costly 
than Canada beaver. Need- 
less to say, this cloak is 
not one of the kind which 
one need feel obliged to 
leave in the hall or recep- 
tion-room before entering a 
drawing-room. It is differ 
ent with a cloak whose only 





Fig. 2.—Back or RrBBep 
Woo. Gowns, Fie. 1. 


object is service, as, for in 
stance, a long redingote of 
dark-red cloth, with a long 
military cape of the same cloth 
falling twelve inches below 
the waist, and surmounted by 


a small collarette and high 
collar, which are embroidered 
ind edged with fur. Anoth 
er specimen among rich long 


cloaks is of heavy brocade in 
blue plum and shades of sil- 
ver, lined with ouatine in 
changeable heliotrope and 
gold, and ornamented with a 
broad collar of blue-fox fur, 
with long bands carried as a 
stole down the fronts. 

Capes, single, double, and 
triple, are extensively worn, 
their success being largely due 
to the full sleeves and volu- 
minous shoulder trimming of 
gowns. They are worn in 
both neutral and decided col- 
ors, in direct contrast to the 
gown, or of the same material 
as itis made of. Bishop's pur 
ple, red, and green are among 
the favorite contrasting colors, 
capes of which are usually 
somewhat longer than those 
made to match a dress, which 
may beas short as one chooses 
Frequently the cape has a col- 
larette and lrigh flaring collar 
of velvet, sometimes to match 
the cloth, sometimes in con 
trast, as when dark blue, 
green, garnet, or seal-brown 
is used on the various gray 
and beige shades. Young wo- 
men also wear capes entirely 
of velvet, plain or changeable, 
and these velvet capes have 
the collarette sometimes of 
cloth or of silk, covered with 
fine closely wrought embroid- 
ery like damascening on met- 
al. The collarette and collar 
are frequently edged with fur, 
even when the rest is up- 
trimmed, and the collar may 
be lined with fur, which rolls 
over in a becoming way at the 
edge. Zibeline cloth, a double- 
faced cloth with a contrasting 
color on the under side, is 





EMBROIDERED Figaro JACKET. 


For diagram and description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Tartor Gown with Mitrrary TRIMMING. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Taror 
Gown, Fie. 1. 
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Back or Reception Gown 
on PaGE 24. 


Fig. 1.—Rrepep Woo. AND VELVET Gown. 
See Fig. 2.—{for description see pattern-sheet Suppl.) 





Figs. 2 and 3.—FicureD CHANGEABLE SILK 


(See Fig. 4.] Gown. 


For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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used for simple capes, with no 
trimming except, perhaps, an As- 
trakhan collar. 

There is very little variety in the 


of these capes. One triple 


cape which I have seen differed 
from the rest in being pleated in 
rounded pleats, each cape its entire 
length, A very useful garment is 
a straight single cape lined with fur 
and with a fur-lined storm collar. 
A more elaberate cape of the same 
style is of glacé green velvet, hav- 
ing a downy lining of Mmwoven 
ostrich feathers matching the vel- 
vet in color, and a border of os- 
trich tips to the high flaring collar, 
forming a becoming frame to the 
face. A pretty little cape wrap is 
of ox-blood red cloth, with a Wat- 
teau pleat at the back, and a small 
round yoke at the top, which, to- 
gether with the collar, is braided 
with bottle-green soutache; hang- 
ing from the edge of the yoke, one 
upon another, are two bertha capes of green velvet, which are 
divided at the back to leave the Watteau pleat unbroken. The 
Watteau pleat is sometimes repeated in a box pleat at the front. 

There is little new to add in regard to jackets, except that 
while those which form part of tailor gowns show a tendency to 


shorten, those on the other hand 
which are worn as independent 
garments are growing still 
longer. The double-faced cloth 
mentioned above is used for 
jackets also, as, for instance, a 
blue cloth backed with dark 
red, which shows the red re- 
verse of the cloth in revers and 
cuffs and in the upper of two 
short capes of the jacket. 
What is called the Charles LX. 
jacket is a straight jacket gath- 
ered or pleated to a square 
yoke, which may be of velvet, 
with deep velvet cuffs to cor- 
respond 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





Back OF Figaro JACKET ON 
PaGE 25. 


A BIT OF DRESS. 
| OW many good people 
there are in the world who 
think that every moment and 
every dollar spent on the con 
sideration and adornment of 
dress is time and money wast- 
ed, for which the waster is to 
be called to account! But do 
not these people, however con- 
scientious, make a great mis 
take in their assumption? 
They have no such criticism 
for those that spend hours con- 
cocting dishes of superior fla- 
vor for the table, to tickle a 
palate far beyond the mere 
necessity of comfortable exis- 
tence, perhaps for their own 
enjoyment, perhaps for that of 
others, planning the pleasures 
of the feast to come, and roll- 
ing the thought of it as a 
sweet morsel under the tongue, 
or when, if of the sterner sex, 
they have caused it to be done 
for them by others, with never 
a thought of the waste of time, 
Why do these ccasors never 
pause and ask if it is not as 
much a duty to please the eye 
as to please the appetite? Was 
beauty born into this world by 
accident? Was the array of 
the lilies of the field, eclipsing 
Solomon in all his glory, made 
by chance, and as a mere hap- 
pening? Is the heart-delight- 
ing purple of distance a mis 
take, or the dazzling emerald 
shadow thrown by summer 
noons upon the grass, the far 
deep-blue heaven when a white 
cloud wanders to show us how 
blue it is, the flames of sunrise, 
the great sea meadows lost in 
illimitable horizons, the toss 
of foam on rocks aod ledges 
of the shore, the long roll of 
the blossoming prairie, the liq 
uid light of the jewel, the ery- 
stalline treasures of the snow, 
the splendor of the stars in 


heaven where universe swings out beyond 
universe—cre these all happy chances, and 
not delights from the beginning in the 
thought of God? And i 
thought ag beauty, the thought itself so beau- 
tiful that sequence of beauty after sequence 
could but avolve, is not beauty, then, a thing 
that the Creator showed was precious; and 
is it not.ours to make the most of every pos 
sibility for dts cultivation about us? Is it 
not a duty to bring as much beauty into the 
house as we have the chance, without neglect- 
ing other duties? and is it not, then, right and 
desirable to make the person and the dress 

as much as the sky, the 
do in their turn? 
ym the work necessary for 
the comfort of the household, from the nurs 
ing of the sick, from the care of the children, 
from the visit to the poor and afflicted, from 
any imperative call and necessity of others, it 
might be fit for the censor to speak. But 
where the planning and making of beautiful 
dresses can be done with a clear conscience, 
it is well to think if the 
person, which i 


witness to beauty 
field, the flower 
were robbed fr: 


and a shrine, is not 
a matter as the coloring of a flow 
loud by the sun 


a temple 
as innocent 
er or a ¢ 


A BACHELORS REASON. 


i ie people of Wyoming who permit 
women to vote are ap yparently not in 
sympathy with the English bachelor of long 


ago, who got himself into a controversy on | 


the subject of women’s rights with his vis-d 
vis at dinner 
few minutes, the lady asked, **‘ ¢ 
why do y 
women?” 

* You will excuse me for saying it, mad 
am,” he replied, ‘‘ but I have not sufficient 
confidence in their capacity to conduct gov 
ernment affairs.’ 

‘*But what evidence of woman's mental 
inferiority to man can you advance?” per- 
sisted the lady 


fandidly, sir, 
uu oppose giving the franchise to 


The bachelor thought a moment, and then 


answered, slowly,‘ A simple fact is enough 
to satisfy my mind, and that is the frightful 
way in which they do up their back hair.” 


HOARDED TREASURES. 
** Memories of fancies golden, 
Treasures which her hands have holden.” 

MONG many quaint and curious memo- 
fi rials of years agone there lately came to 
light a singular inventory of * personal ef- 
fects and household properties,” gathered 
from youth to age, by a lady long a much- 
respected resident of a New England village. 
Of this odd collection were counted over three- 
score and ten shawls, many of them rich and 
rare, and nearly as many bonnets of varied 
form and style 

Our sister of the past left, well preserved 
in chests and closets, a wonderful showing 
of richest silken fabrics—some delicate tis- 
sues, some so “heavy of weave” that they 
could almost stand alone, and with them 
parasols to match; and family jewels in odd 
and antique things, often worn by the good 
lady when mingling with the public; and 
stores of napery and other household plen- 
ishing. enough to satisfy the most ambitious 
of women 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been weed for over fifty yeara by millions of 
mothers fu 
success, It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty five cents a bottle. [Ade.) 





GOOD COOKING 
le one of the chief blessings of every home. To al. 
ways lusure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gall Borden “ Bagie” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drag- 
gist.—( Adv.) 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
js shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
yleces have trade-mark label. OC, Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York.—[{ Ade 


Sar» for sample copy, Masic World, to Masical Art 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Unusual Premiums offered.—[{ Adv.) 


Coane.:'s Benzom Coamerwo Soar Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
7 Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


mwas 


are used in iis preparation 

bas more than three s. 
the ~trength of Cocoa mixed 
with s\arch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
Hand is far more economical, 
costing lesa than one cent 
acup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Sola by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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After proing and coning fora | 


their children while teething, with perfect | 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


adorament of the | 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 





BUY 
PRIDE OF 
THE WEST 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 

















_ 1392. In Every 
Variety. 







Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Seld by all Kespeectable Dealers throughout | 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


ge 
HAIR SKIN. 





Z 
= skin, cuta, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All drveviata or hy mail S0cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 






























it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habi ion 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy knewn. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try ft. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, Hew York. 


ROSES 


Their culture and care; how the fa- 
mous D.& C. Roses are grown on their 
own roots at rose headquarters and 
how any one can grow roses and 
other flowers successfully. All this 
and more is told in our new “* Guide to 
Rose Culture.” A handsome book 
which illustrates and prices all the 
best flowers. We mail it free together 
with a copy of our grand Floral Maga- 
zine, ** SUCCESS with FLOWERS.” 
Send us your address. 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
aa ~ —— a West Grove, Pa. 























HOOPING-COUGE 
—__ GROU 


4 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


pe ae. Sane 


Repairs clothing better than needle and Sul Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gjoves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in a)! its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. 1 Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adame, Mass, 











DEAF? anew HEAD FAS Moree Ct cuneo 


- Ge ely by 7. Hanon, 869 Bea, 3.1. ESET 


GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 
and ad: to both young and old of either sex. 





GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
<— ~ 
stouthess: a Wee 
Picerane to take Ge 
Pempates ox te. Mortal Remedy Cai. @.)Phila. Pa. 








TO MAKE AS GOOD MATS 
as the Hartman Flexible is the aim of all our 
competitors. 
attempt. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 
Chicago ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Adanta, Ga. 
testimonials mailed free. 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ° * Hartman.” i 


They have never succeeded in the 
Compare mats and be convinced. 


102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
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The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 





Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York, 
Sam 





Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


ple sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Children en Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. _ 
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During JAN- 
UARY and 
FEBRUARY 
all garments 
made to or- 
der will be 
charged at 
my 10% LESS 


CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 


been opened. 


210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
















Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 

See Baron Liebig's . | 
signature in blue e | 
on each label, thus: 





“ACENT SENT BENT 
Het ae 2 ER 





UNITED STATES. 


History of the United States, 
from the Compromise of 1850. 
By JAMES ForD RHODES. Vol. 
I.,1850-1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


As the only book which presents a tolerable 
approach to an adequate and trustworthy rec- 
ord of the period which the author essays to 
delineate, it is sure of a large and steadily ex- 
panding audience.—V, Y. Sun. 

Our duty would be quite incompletely done 
if we should omit to recognize the evidences of 
very wide research and most conscientious la- 
bor to be found on nearly every page of these 
volumes.—WV. Y. Evening Post. 

In no other recent contribution to the study 
of American politics is there so true a sense of 
historical perspective as in these volumes. 
The field of view is definitely outlined, so that 
it is not obscured by haze and mist on the 
outer confines. Within it events, tendencies, 
legislation, political administrations, and the 
men who have been making history hand over 
hand appear in their rightful relations. It is a 
work of great dignity and purpose, and is rich 
in resources of learning and political and moral 
philosophy. The style is direct, trenchant, 
often epigrammatic, and always luminous. 
Every page bears evidence of painstaking and 
laborious research, Every chapter has the 
impress of a cultivated, thoroughly equipped 
mind, and of a magnanimous, tolerant nature. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above work is for sale by all book- 

, or will be sent by Harrer & BroTuers, 
carriage prepaid, to any part of the United 
s, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 


price. 
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~ Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that takes hold 
quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin soft 
like a baby’s; no alkali in it, nothing 
but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. Still 
more harm is done by not washing. 
So, bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap?  Imperfectly 
made ; the fat and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not well combined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. All 
sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists’; all sorts of people use it, espe- 


cially those that know what’s what. 
—————eeeo—S!_ 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





days on | trial, Rood’ 8 Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. |ilustrated cir 
y cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., C hicago, IIL, 


ENGLAND. 


A Short History of the English 
People. By Joun Richarp Green, 
M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss Kare Norcate. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and 
Numerous Illustrations. Volume L., 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. (Remain- 
ing volumes in preparation.) 


It is just because the editors have made such 
intelligent use of the limited sources open to 
them for the illustration of their first volume 
that it inspires respect and admiration. An- 
cient manuscripts and modern books, archi- 
tectural remains, coins and relics — whatever 
might assist by an appeal to the eye in filling 
up the picture which the historian has en- 
deavored to present of a national, rather than 
a political life —all these have been brought 
within the scope of the illustrative scheme. 

Taking the work from cover to cover, 
it reaches a standard seldom attained in un- 
dertakings of the sort. The history has been 
systematically, one may say scientifically, 
illustrated, and we think Mrs. Green has well 
carried out, what she informs us in. the VS. 
ace, was her husband's favorite wish.—/. 
Tribune. 

The ** Short History” has such brilliant and 
vivid qualities that it peculiarly lends itself to 
illustration, But no small amount of labor, 
zeal, knowledge, am® intelligence must have 
been brought to bear by editors and designers 
to produce such a magnificent and appropriate 
volume as this admirable realization of the 
wishes of the deceased historian. We can 
hardly praise the illustrations too highly.— 
Atheneum, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CR The above work is for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by Hanrer & iad Suenos, carriage op 
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Endorsed the Batterick Publishing Co. and made in 
harmony with Patterns. 
Trape-Mark and 
Copyricut. 
The Empire Stays meet a requirement that no similar garment 
f\ can supply.. They are conformed to the body in harmony with 


the Butterick System of Fitting and Grading, and are admirably 
adapted for wear with the Short-Waisted Empire Styles now 
so fashionable, as well as with Tea-Gowns, Greek Gowns, 
Wrappers, Loungin Robes, and other loosely fitted garments. 
They follow the outlines of the natural form and, while giving 
shapeliness to the bust, are very comfortable for the wearer, 
sustaining the parts requiring support, yet interfering in no way 
with an easy and graceful movement of the body. g i are 
arranged at appropriate intervals along the lower part of the 
Short Stays for the attachment of the Empire Petticoat. 

The Empire Long Stays extend over the hips about the usual 
corset depth. By their use a lovely natural shape is acquired, 
while the advantages secured in the Empire Short Stays are not 
lost in any particular, the outlines being identical about the yy 
bust. The shoulder er s can be removed if not desired. If 
not on sale at the Butteric’ LAgency or principal dry goods stores EMPIRE LONG STAYS, 
in your city, any style desired will be sent on receipt of price. 


as per this illustration, are fur- = h e R. R. A P P L E T ON C On, foreachod te poy ee 
Specialties, 


nished in 13 sizes from 2 oe s Manufacturers of Notion to 46 inches, bust measure. 


inches, bust measure, Pric Price,in White or Drab Jean, 
White or Drab Jean, $1.00 cocks (Successors t0 Hall’ 5 Bazar Form C0. ) 833 Broadway, New York. 1.50; in White, Black, or 


in White, Black, or Drab Sateen, ab Sateen,$2.00. Postage, 
$1.50. Postage, 8c. Mention HARPER'S BAZAR when answering this advertisement. 6c. 


BEST&CO 





EMPIRE SHORT STAYS, 











To Clothe 
Babies. 


We offer extra inducements to com- 
mence with the Babies, on the principle 
that they will continue customers for 7 
the longest time. 

The two little dresses made of abo | 
Nainsook described below are good 
examples. 

LONG SLIPS FOR $1.00.—Gretchen waist with hemstitched tacks and feather stitching between. Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. Neck and slecves trimmed to correspond. 

SHORT DRESS FOR 87 cts.—Mother Hubbard “yoke of hemstitched tucks, one insertion in center; sleeves fin- 
ished with two rows of hemstitched tucks, and fine embroidered edge, neck to correspond; skirt has deep hem 
and two clusters of three tucks above. Sizes 6 months to | year 

Sent by mail, postage paid 8 cts extra—can be returned and money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Our qntplonye of Baby's wear and full descriptions of the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages furnished 
upon applica: 


_ 60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y 











NEW ENGLAND STORIES. 


Jane Field. 


A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A New England Nun, 
And Other Stories. By MAry .E. WILKINs. 
| 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
A Humble Romance, 


And Other Stories. By MAry E. WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornametital, $1.25. 





Illustrated. 





Young Lucretia, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. In“ Harper's Ycung People Series,” 


Mrs. Keats Bradford. 





Seamiess —— hee 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 











eo mr . en A Novel. By MARIA Louise Poor. Post 
e only ect low - Ry > 
Waist wade, on 7+ ane 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
er aul ae Sot-iees Dry-Goods 
~nlers. una to procure in Boston 
your town, send to us ber sample ; Roweny in * 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for | A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot. Post 
the better grade. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Dally. 
NAZARETH, PA. | A Novel. By Maria Louise Poor. Post 





8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Vesty of the Basins. 


A Novel. By S. P. McL. GREENE, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 








For chapped hands, face, lips, or any rough- 
ness uf the skin. Is the oldest and most re- 
liable preparation of its kind on the market. 
Send 2-cent stamp for latest directions—how 
to use perfumes. 


P. B. KEYS, 405 State Street, Chicago. 




















— wa taps aphinn py bm tg we all bookseller: 
q iss “CAMILLA AVERY, South Bend, Ind., Box | or will be sent by mail, postage 1 & any part o 
p\ 80, pays $18 a week to ladies for writing, etc., | the United States, Canada, or Mexico, om receipt of t 
at home. Reply with stamped envelope. price. 
N ee 4 
Courtauld’s 





BLACK ENGLISH CRAPES 


FOR VEILS AND TRIMMING PURPOSES ARE WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
THEY ARE LIGHT IN WEICHT AND TO BE 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY INJU SUBSTA HA . 
















, to the United 
ie. wvenae of the 








ANNUAL SILK SALE THIS WEEK. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


24-inch colored Surahs, 50 
cents a yard, 2500 yards 
Bengaline de Soie at $1.00. 
5000 yards Rich Novelty 
Silks, from $1.00 to $23.00 
per yard, including fancy 
Moire Antiques Pompa- 
dour, Broche, and Nacre ef- 
fects. 


IN THE BASEMENT 

The special sale of India 
and China Silks, at 50 cents 
a yard, is continued. 

Peau de Soie Pekins, 60 
cents; Figured Crepes, in 
evening colors, 60 cents 
per yard. 

Rich Novelties, Silks, and 
Velvets, in varied lengths, 
at less than half price. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








Registered Trade. Mark. 


LINENS. 


The Table Linen designs which find most 
Savor just now are those showing an inner 
border which appears on the table, the centre 
being in most cases comparatively plain. To 
meet this demand we have brought out for 
the season five new designs of this character, 
which we name ‘‘ Daisy,” ** Fleur-de- Lis,” 
** Louis XVI,” ** Flewrs-des-Champs,” and 
“* Poppy.” Sketches of these will be mailed 
Sree upon request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & (0. 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d St., New York. 


oencld 
Constecbhe: Ks Co 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Spring 1893. 

A., C. & Co. will open on Tuesday their NOV- 
ELTIES in EMBROIDERIES, CAMBRIC, NAIN- 
SOOK, and SWISS EDGINGS with INSERTIONS 
to match. 

All-over Embroideries with ribbon effects and 
with EDGINGS and INSERTIONS to match. 
COLORED EMBROIDERIES. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, Laces, and Yeilings. 


Proadwuy K { 9th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


|-SILENCE CLOTH.— 


in connection with Table Linen has 
to be arranged between 
The introduction of this 
















A necessity 
been an intermediary pad 
the linen -_ table ‘board. 

as filling a long-felt want. 
Unlike combat tinmel table-covers, it will not ad- 
here to burnished dining-boards. Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin padded with white wadding,and well 
bound, is: forusein private houses and hotels. 
lar sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches; 
» 93, one 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For sale at 
inent houses. Catalogue and 
a prom rennet hy may be had from the 


“UPS. au ILTING CO, 
por Laigh Sts., N.¥ ¥. City. 


















| eepore Office, 1164 ew York. 
“ St. 
woes bea INK Sito p— Syl 
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PARENTAL 
“THESE NEW HARD-WOOD FLOORS ARE 


roMMY 
GROUNDLESS JEALOUSY 
My wife is jealous of each maid 
I worehip ir y veree, 
And every dollar I am paid 
For them she deems a curse 
And though through them 1 buy her gowns, 
Pay doctors’ bill« and rent, 
At th f nothingness she frowns, 
Displeasure dire to vent 
One little secret I'd explain 
"Twould set her mind at rest 
Bat no, ‘twould render her too vain 


If she but dimly guessed. 

Those maids I hk i 
Should go uawhipped of blame, 

For every one ie just herself, 
Called by another name. 


ve for sordid pelf 


R. L. Hewpesox. 


eee 
“If there was a war 

Canada,’ 

once” 
“T've no doubt, 


vetween ti 


Mawkina, “Td zg 


e United States and 
» to the frontier at 


said 


said Jawkine—“ of Mexico. 


Ee 


“Can you tell when you 


asked Mra. Banker of 


husband is inspired 7” 


the poet's wife 


*Oh, my, yea,” retarved thelittle woman. “ He's as 
cross as a bear with a sore head when his mind is clut- 
tered up with poetry 





JOYS 


@ReaT! 


“ ANOTHER STORY.’ 


“I got my start In life throngh picking up a pin on 
the street. I had been refused employment by a 
banker, and on my way out I daw a pin and—” 

“Ob, thander! Whatachestput! I've heard of that 
boy so often. The banker was impressed by your 
carefulneas, and called you beck and made you head 
of the firm.’ 

*No. 1 saw the 


pin and pie ked it up, and sold it 
for $500. 


It was a diamond pin." 
see ee 

“Your house is in better condition than when I 
took it,” said the tenant., “I have improved it, sir, 
#0 that it is worth $1000 more than it waa. 

“As much as that?” sald the landlord. “ We'll 
have to add $60 to the rent to keep the rate up to six 
per cent.” 

“That littl Lord Panntleroy and the Mra. Errol 
look very much alike. I imagine they are mother and 
daughter,” said Mra. Jarby at the play 

“They are. The Faantleroy is the mother of the 
Mra. Brrol,” returned Mr. Jarby. 

——__>_—_—. 

“My fi athe r gives me a dollar every birthday,” 
Ethel ‘And I've kept every one of ‘em. 

* Why dou’t you invest them T” asked Chappie. “I 
can get you a good bond for $100.” 
a 

“T hate a man who knows more than I do,” 
Chappie. 

** What a forlorn, friendless life you must lead !" said 
the sympathetic Miss Maude. 


said 


said 


——— Se 
~ — . > eS > 
_——~ > = Batt = 


ORIMESY. “I'm PINtn’ AWAY FOR CHESTNU 
GRIGSY WELL, LLL TELL YER WHAT 


Ts, AN’ 1 ‘AIN'T GOT A CENT.” 
[ Whispers.) 






THE WAGON STARTS 


A SIMPLE MATTER OF FINANCE. 
“T'm afraid we canvot live here on the money we 
have James,” said Mrs. James. 
“Why, of course wecan. There are eighteen 
and fifteen butchers in the town. When our ie get 
up tos = point, we can always change from one 
to another. . 


Hovuss-uvwres. “ And how about the eeeepennees: . 
health? Is there any re ones ogee bere 
ell, ond see. Just 


Acent. “ Fever 
what is that?” 


“ Noobody may be a parvenu, but he knows what 
at.” 


“ow does he show it?” 
** ] heard him ask, the other day, for some demi-tarse 
in a small cup.” 


“ What's them things, do 
Tabithy, as they saw the 
hotel 

“ They're to put ont fires with, but hang me ef I 
don’t think it would take more water 'n they hold to 
squench a good-sized fire.” 

————— 

“ Please give me a nickel to buy a dinner with,” 
said the tattered little boy. “Iam so hungry.” 

“What can you get for five cents,” asked the old 
lady, PT pgm. him the money. 

ma’am,” said he, with a grateful smile. 





ou sup) , Silas ?” said 
hand-grenades in the 


a DOMESTIC PARADOX. 
thing about our aan ot 


meng very Cae laced, tate nis Kitebed es chen po 


“It's Sat is cenit wwe. 
“ Why 
because the fon 
oe - up in an -~ 
How is my tin along *” asked the 
En 2 vows ia des make : 
— Feepre ot tives. yet,” 


"of kitestying’s gettin’ 


** All read 


ss 

“ Well, a y ougtit to = they've been waiting so 

long,” said the 
a 

“Can't you let me have a trifie, ma'am?” said the 
tramp. “I'm nigh starved.” 

“1 haven't any trifle to-day,” said the kind woman, 
“ but there is a little angel-cake, if that will do.” 


_<.————- 
“What started the broil between you and your 
neighbor?” 
e Ain broilers. + ee scratched up all my garden. 
But I downed ‘em. 
w 


“* How ?” 
“ At Sanday breakfast.” 





HAD ALL SHE NEEDED. 
HE (after a long explanation as to why he loves her}, “IN VIEW OF ALL THis, 
Miss MaARLOW—EsTELLe—I OFFER YOU MY HAND.” 
SHE 
I NEED 


“THANK You, Ma. BOKeLy, 





BUT REALLY THE TWO I HAVE ARE ALL 
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GRIMESY. “ LARGE MEASURE, Now.” 
(Grigsy says nothing, but is active.) 
— AE wile AS, Se a -; 
| 
} 
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GRIGSY. “Tae 


A STREET TRAGEDY IN FOUR ACTS. 


36 
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WORLD is MINE!” 




















GAME. 


Venison. (Old Kentucky Hunteman’s Reei- 
et a haunch of verison, put in a 
arge kettle, cover with water, and boil until 
tender; drain off the water, put half a pound 
of butter with salt and pepper in the Kettle, 
set over a moderate fire, and let brown, first 
on one side, and then on the other. Venison 
cooked in this way retains its natural flavor, 
and will be found delicious. 

Venison . (An £. glish Recipe used 
by Friar Tuck when feasting Cawr de Lion in 
Sherwood Forest).—Cut the meat from the 
neck aud shoulders of venison into small 
squares; remove all the skin, gristle, and 
bones, and put in a stew-kettle, with a shal- 
lot, salt, pepper, and sweet herbs, with water 
to cover, and set on the stove to stew for 
gravy. In another vessel cook the squares 
of venison with a little water until three parts 
done; line around pan with paste, put in the 
squares of meat, season with salt, Pepper, 
and butter, and a cupful of the gravy. Make 
very light pastry, and cover the top; leave a 
hole in the centre. Cut flowers and leaves 
out cf the pastry, and ornament the top with 
them. Set in a moderate oven, and bake 
three hours; when done, draw out of the 
oven, pour the gravy through a strainer in 
the hole on top, and cover with a pastry rose; 
glaze all over with the yolk of an egg; set 
back in the oven five minutes, and serve very 
hot. Euiza R. PARKER. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Brine for Butter —Make a brine strong 
enough to bear an egg. Tol gallon of it 
put half a pound of sugar and 2 table-spoon- 
fuls of saltpetre. Boil well and skim per- 
fectly clear. Then strain some five or six 
times, and keep a small bag of salt in the fir- 
kin of brine. If butter made by some good 
dairyman in September, when it may be 
bought cheap, is made up into one or two 
pound rolls, tied up in cotton cloths, and sub- 
merged in this brine, it will keep fresh and 
sweet a whole year. It must, of course, be 
kept well under by means of weights, or a 
board top that just fits inside the cask and is 
held down by a large stone or other weight. 

Cookies for the School-children.—8ift into 
a bowl 5 large teacupfuls of flour, 1 teacup- 
ful of butter, 2 cupfuls of white sugar, a 
handful of caraway seed. Add 2 well-beaten 
eggs—l1 will answer in scarce seasons. Add, 
at the last, a small teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little lukewarm water. Knead 
well. Roll out in sheets. Cut into leaves, 
hearts, or simple circles, and put into greased 
baking-tins. To be done in about fifteen 
minutes. If you wish to delight the chil- 
dren, just before the cakes are put to bake 
brush them over with a feather dipped in 
egg,and sprinkle quickly over coarse-grained 
sugar with which a little powdered cinna- 
mon has been mixed. 

Chocolate nut-balls are very nice, and can 
be made by melting an ounce of granulated 
sugar until it turns a pale brown, then add- 
ing an ounce and a half of nuts of any kind, 
chopped quite fine, and stirring over the fire 
for a few minutes. This is spread on a dish 
to harden; and when quite cold the candy is 
chopped and mixed with an equal quantity 
of French cream, made as directed for choc- 
olate creams. Flavor with wine—or, if pre- 
ferred, with vanilla, rose, orange, or lemon— 
and roll into marbles to be laid aside until 
somewhat hardened. Then melt some choc- 
olate and proceed as for ordinary chocolate 
creams, a piece of fresh butter about as 
large as a hazelnut giving the chocolate a 
peculiarly soft rich taste. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oo — 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


An expert cook says; ‘‘All Salads based 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are much 
improved by the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, first diluted in a little 
boiling water.’’ There are many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send address; 
mailed free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co, 





AN EXPERT'S OPINION. 


UR readers have doubtless noticed the 

numerous discussions by the scientists 
and hygienists as to the relative value of 
the various baking powders. A careful sift- 
ing of the evidence leaves no doubt as to the 
superiority of the Royal Baking Powder in 
purity, wholesomeness, and strength, from a 
scientific standpoint. An opinion, however, 
that will have perhaps greater influence with 
our practical housekeepers, is that given by 
on Harland, the well-known and popu- 
lar writer upon matters pertaining to the 
science of domestic economy, of pn anaes 4 
ing, and of home cooking. In a letter 
lished in the Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, this writer says : 

‘I regard the Royal Baking Powder as 
the best manufactured and in the market, so 
far as I have any experience in the use of 
such compounds. Since the introduction of 
it into my kitchen I have used no other in 
makin iscuits, cakes, etc., and have en- 
tirely discarded for such pur the home- 
made combination of one-t soda, two- 
thirds cream of tartar. 

‘‘Every box has been in perfect condition 
when it came into my hands, and the con- 
tents have given complete satisfaction. It 
is an act of simple justice, and also a pleas- 
ure, to recommend it unqualifiedly to Amer- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





ican housewives. Marion HARLAND.” 









why Mrs. 


know it. 





Washing Compo 
you knew the facts. 
is using Pearline, instead of the poor and 

perhaps dangerous imitation of it that 

you are tryin 
mustn't think that all Washin 
pounds are alike. 
inal one, and the best, Millions of women 
So does every peddler and 
prize-giver, though to sell you his stuff he 
has to tell you that it’s the “same as” 
Pearline, or “just as good,” 





You Wonder 


is so enthusiastic about 
unds? You wouldn't, if 
You'll find that she 


to wash with. You 
Com- 


Pearline is the orig- 


It is not— 


be honest, send it back. 
Beware of imitations, Pearline is manufactured only by 845 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 





18th Edition, uM for 2c. (or ‘At 
THE H AN HAIR, 
Why it Falle Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
a, Pyztoe HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 


» P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” — 4 thenaum 








DO YOU CORRESPOND ? 


The Whiting Paper Company are the largest manufact- 
urers of fine correspondence papers in the world. Have you 
ever tried any of their papers? 
the finest manufactured for polite correspondence, and is 
4 made in smooth and rough surfaces. 
can supply you, or we will tell you where to get it. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
New York Offices: 148, 150, and 152 Duane Street. 


Their “Standard Linen” is 


All dealers in paper 





KODAKS 


Take Snap Shot, 
Time Exposure and 
Flash Light Pictures. 
Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cameras— 
they can be used with roll film or glass plates— 
Kodaks are convenient “all around "’ cameras. 


Kodaks have the best lenses—hence they take 
Kodaks are compact—all 
Kodaks are 
always tested in actual use—the only practical 


the best pictures. 
other cameras are larger, heavier. 


test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks are sold 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are practical. 
$6.00 to $65.00. 
EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 
{ Send for \ Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue. | 











<neca Ob 


The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 

Pure 


Is 
unquestionably 
the perfection 

of ‘ , 

Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. - - - ~ « Leonorn, ITaty. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 





A Bold 


Jack Frost is a burglar. 


hands and face and robs 


sore. 


Robbery. 


He 
breaks through the skin of 


of its freshness and beauty 
and leaves it chapped and 
Witch Cream (a_ de- 
lightful skin lotion) is a pro- 
tection against the thief. Nay, 
more, it will arrest the rascal 
and make him restore beauty 
and freshness to the skin. 


For sale by all Druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 
Small size by mail, 35¢. 
C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 





it 


Witch 


Cream. 


Sample by mail, 10¢. 











Sh WAT A 


ba 

it acts general! 
tn pleasant oe 
prepared for use as easily as 


LANE’S MEDIGINE 


not obtain it, 

iz Medicine moves the bowels each day. In 
to be healthy, this is necessary. 1} 

address ORATOR F. WOODWARD, Ls 





By Constance F. Woolson. 





JUPITER LIGHTS. ANovel. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

EAST ANGELS. A Novel. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

AHNWE. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


CASTLE NOWHERE. Lake-Country 
Sketches. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


RODMAN THE KEEPER. Southern 
Sketches. . 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


N. ¥. Times: 
Delightful touches justify those who see 
many points of analogy between Miss Woolson 
and George Eliot. 


Churchman, N, ¥.: 

Miss Woolson’s power of describing natural 
scenery and strange out-of-the-way phases of 
American life is undoubted. One cannot well 
help being fascinated by her stories. 


Chicago Tribune: 

Characterization is Miss Woolson’'s forte, 
Her men and women are not mere puppets, 
but origifal, breathing, and finely contrasted 
creations. 

N. Y. Tribune: 

Miss Woolson is one of the few novelists of 
the day who know how to make conversation, 
how to individualize the speakers, how to ex- 
clude rabid realism without falling into literary 
formality. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ae” Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





iT TOUCHES 












b 
Wood’s 
* double-quick ” 
opens the pores, 








The new 


ood’s Penetrating 
wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. 


Penetrating 


killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and 
stop the ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy 


SPOT for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc. Try one. 
- 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 








Plaster is a distinct step forward ; a 
It is a 
plaster. Contains a mild solvent which 
enabling the pain- 


Plaster. 


It TOUCHES 





™ SPOT. 
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“JULIA”"—A STUDY OF A GIRL’S HEAD.—From tae Paurine sy N. SICHULL. 
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DANAE. 


HILE the centuries come and go, and life throbs fast 
\ as the modern pace grows ever more exciting, the 
pearl-gray dawning of the old world still has its charm for 
fancy. One still reads of Jupiter and Dana®, Acrisius, Per. 
seus, and the other personages who figured in that favorite 
old story, which has furnished painters and poets with so 
many an interesting theme. 

And how many generations of children have listened to 
old tales of ‘‘once upon a time” when there lived a king 
who had a beautiful daughter whom he shut up in a tower 
because of a baleful prophecy? 

Danat, afloat with her boy on the deep sea, is supposed 
no longer to menace the life of the king, her father, who 
had learned long ago from an oracle that his daughter’s son 
would exercise a fatal power over him. But who shall over- 
come destiny? 

Perseus, least of all, wished to kill his grandfather, but a 
missile in his hand, hurled to show his skill, was the instru- 
ment foretold by the gods before his birth. 

Afloat or ashore, Dana® and her son are but the pawns of 
circumstance. The fatalism of the old mythology, as well 
as its mysterious beauty, is conspicuous in this bit of legen- 
dary lore, illustrated so richly by our artist. 


OUR DECADE TABLES. 


NDER the loveliest of autumn skies, with the maples 

flaunting in our very faces their banners of scarlet and 
gold, with the sumac, too, hanging in long glowing sprays, 
we of Melas-sur-Melas have celebrated our bicentennial. 
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Older than most of the settlements along the narrow strip 
of Atlantic seaboard, the quaint little town, proud of its 
antiquity, has always cherished among its rare old Lowe- 
stoft bits of spode that would tempt the last golden eagles 
from a collector—its ancient mahogany carved and fluted— 
an originality of ideas that when occasion demanded has 
always proved responsive, and that, too, in a very effective 


manner. With the first of the hyacinths, and again when 
the apple blossoms make every gnarled old tree a bower of 
beauty, this birthday of ours was spasmodically alluded to, 
but not until we had a motif did it assume fair and definite 
proportions. 

The earliest suggestion of a Children’s Home at the ex- 
position, and need for funds in its successful development, 
aroused our sympathies and supplied just what we had been 
waiting for—an object. To make it a fée champétre there 
must be a touch of out-door life, and to guard against any 
designs the clerk of the weather might have upon us, we 
massed our forces in a new barn, cleanly and resinous in 
its floors and rafters, and being just on the edge of the town, 
entirely atcessible. All the half-grown boys of our acquaint- 
ance we cajoled into bringing clover sods, a faint touch of 
brown showing among the green, to carpet the slope from 
the ground level to the wide open doors. You all know 
that ‘‘ forewarned is forearmed,” do you not? and as 
the day was exceptionally charming, the little tents out- 
side, with rugs and skins disposed here and there, made 
attractive points for the afternoon tea we served at four 
o'clock. 

But it was our “‘ decade tables” I wanted to tell you about 
—the bright idea of a charmingly cultured woman, who ar- 
ranged ten tables around the sides and enclosed end of the 
barn. On these were fancy articles for sale, and the cos- 
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tumes of the ladies presiding represented the changes in the 
fashions of the last century, taking them in lapses of ten 
years. The novelty drew the nicest people we knew from 
far and near, while the tickets of admission, fifty cents, kept 
out the rabble 

Yard upon yard of yellow and red—with holly, hemlock, 
and cedar—we used in beautifying the interior. Golden 
pumpkins, with the lighter hued feathery wheat, formed 
disklike ornamentations, from which were suspended the 
flags of different nations; for the Columbian celebrations 
were near enough at hand to impart some of the national 
enthusiasm 

One always feels sure of the success of such entertain- 
ments when the always available army of helpers can be 
provided for to their own satisfaction. Here we had ten 
tables, with the same number of young ladies at each. giv- 
ing us from the very beginning one hundred enthusiastic 
workers, not only to swell the gate receipts themselves, but 
each by her own influence inducing those to come who might 
otherwise remain at home. Those who have safely piloted 
such affairs know there is nothing adds more to smooth 
working than well-disposed numbers. They give the appre- 
ciation. Two of our tables were set apart, one for archery, 
the other for tennis equipments, the latter coming to the 
dress of 1880, when it became so popular; and as both 
games were provided for out-of-doors, it made an additional 
attraction. 

Commencing with our costumes at the beginning of the 
century, we made the periods between as near a decade &s 
possible; sometimes a year or two less or more developed 
such startling transitions we could but glide over into it, 
We had at our command numerous old tomes that gave in 
the portraits of celebrities the costumes of the period. We 
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used the bound volumes of Harrer’s Montn- | ruche that comes to the very ears. The hat | 


ty for the fashions of the middle of the 
many had carefully put 
r early Bazans, we had no trouble 
for the years of seventy, eighty, and ninety 

The costumes of 1800 and its near-by 
ears! One wonders if they will ever have 


century; and as so 


away the 


f 


their place again in real life The hats 


some of them, have crowns very like the 
um-pots of the present day, only very much 
higher, an e larger in width; they set 
sn enormous flaring brim; we made them 
ind wired them to keep their 

One was covered with red satin, the 

v; front and back, where the 

< ‘ ! the wim, were loose, many 

ended ‘ f red, while on the heavy ruche 

we perched another Tn 
t way back on the head, the 

1 ye re yn the back part of the low- 

! | fluffy hair, which should fall in ring- 
he ck and shoulders. The gown 
was of vellow, thin and gauzelike, | 
wd sh a double band of Indian 
r around the edge; its sleeves were 

vide enough to form an easy loose puff | 

! g to the elbow, held@jm place by a | 

f embroidery, to bave one large puff 

ind a much smaller one below. The 

very short-waisted, was décolleté, and 

ed satin,as the hat; a tiny rose quilling of 
hunter's green silk concealed the joining at 

t vaist-line, while one larger and fuller 


1 the upper part. Round the neck 
thick fluffy ruff of dark red; it 
was very like a boa, and tied under the chin 
with short ends of ribbon. For the feet were 

crossed and recrossed over in 


wa s very 


iow slippers 


It was only cheese-cloth as it lay on the 


counter among the season's left-overs, but 
such a blue ind this is how we fashioned 
i A long straight skirt, very skimp in 


width, with three rows of narrow black vel- 
vet set just above the edge and not far apart, 
Twelve inches up We put two more, and re- 
»ws onée again. This gave two en 


peated ther 


closed spaces, which were filled with sharply. | 


defined vandyke points formed by two rows 


of the b ack. The b nlic ewasd la Josephine, 
outlined at both neck and waist with this 
narrow velvet. Short full puffs formed the 


m<dation for the sleeves, which were orna- 


mented by a vandyked piece the same width, 
gathered in at the shoulder, the points caught 
at the sleeve band. A long gauzy scarf of 
yellow and white, its ends gathered into a 


point, hung carelessly down the shoulders 


and over the arms. The bonnet was of | 


gray-green tissue, cutting for its foundation 
a pasteboard the shape of a poke bonsget, 
shorter at the.ears, and running a trifle far- 
ther back We took a double strip of the 


tissue over a foot in width and three times 
the length of the inwer édge of this poke. Ob 
the raw edge we side-pleated it to the brim, 
which was covered by the fulled tissue; then 
by wires we shaped it into a full high crown, 
standing up straight when on the head from 
the brim. A band of ribbon drew it in some- 
what about three inches below the upper 
edge, and was tied in a bow at the back. 
This formed a frill Another band came a 
little below, while a third passed around the 
crown piece, with a bow at the back for a 
cape, then back again to the front. A bride 
reaching from this, itself fastening on top, 
passed under the chin. A long ostrich plume 
of light blue came from out this top frill and 
curled over toward the front 

Ten years later, and we find the changes 
are very decided from the waist-line upward 


An ordinarily pretty brunette never looked | 


half so charming as she did in her gown of 
thin silky material, red stripes on a creamy 
white ground. Still the vandyke points, 
but they only modestly edge the twelve-inch 
scanty ruffle around the bottom: the waist 
grows fuller and deeper. A broad red sash 
folded until very narrow defines the waist, 
and then asserts itself in flaring loops and 
ends behind A deep collar formed of three 
rows of sheer fine muslin embroidery reaches 
from shoulder to neck The sleeves are 
still full puffs, but over them, and almost 
meeting on the outer edge, a broad strip of 
the goods comes from under the arm and 
rounds up to the shoulder. The hair should 
be waved and curled in front, but.drawn up 
on top in the back to support the hat that 
accompanies this costume. Take as model 
for it the crown of a man’s silk hat, only 
make it higher yet—half as much more 
Cover it with white, and put in a crown, 
but only the faintest suspicion of a brim; 
none at all will do as well. One large and 
two smaller white ostrich plumes fall cling 
ingly from the crown over the front down 
nearly its entire length. At the right side 
two Frenchy upright bows lie against the 
crown; their color is red. Place another in 
front just under the drooping tips, and carry 
the ribbon ends and a loop or two under the 
edge of the hat slack silk mitts coming to 
the sleeves should accompany this dress 

A decade later and we find the same short 
round skirt slightly fuller,with the trimming 
creeping upward. The bodice is longer, for 
the waist-line has come to its own again, and 
the sleeve sremind one of two “ leg-of-mut 
tons,” one below, the other above the elbow; 
a band of the trimming holds them in place, 
forms the deep plain cuff, and again appears 
in the belt. A deep cape of sprigged mull, 
with two tiny ruffles at its edge, comes well 
over the shoulders aod rests on the upper part 
of the sleeve. Round the neck a broad band 
of ribbom forms the base for a stiffly starched 


step and up the ankles with narrow red | 


should be of straw, very broad all-round 
brim, and its trimming ribbon, ribbon, ribbon. 
One stiff bunch of bows near the edge right 
inside the brim; again on each side where 
the broad strings are set on; and on the out- 
side wherever they will appear the most as- 
sertive and defiant. Bunch four loops, stand- 
ing ones, put a strap across at the base and 
fasten on the front of the crown near the 
top, then bring the ribbon down wherever 
you wish another bunch, avoiding ends. An- 
other bat, also of straw, was suggestive of a 
sweet-pea blossom en profile, and had these 
same stiff bunches of loops in pink ribbon; 
at the back of the crown, where the scraping 
brim rounded up, was a bunch, the strings 
coming out and passing under the chin, 
where they tied. There was very little vari- 
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ation in either hats or dresses at this period; | 


for the former round flaring brims somie- 
times weigied down with immense 
bunches of ribbon and gauze om the outside, 
but invariably the stiff clusters on the inner 
surface, Here commenced the era of the 
stifPlittle curl directly in front of the ear, in 
vulgar parlance the “ spit-curl.” 

Tén years more and we find a gracefulness 
lacking in those which preceded. The skirts 
have grown fuller and are better hung, the 
leg-of-mutton sleeve is only one graceful 
swell (over an under-cushion of down) from 
shéalder to wrist. One such Gress of the 
most exquisite yellow opened from waist to 
hem, displaying a yellow and white brocaded 
petticgat. Its waist was very low, both front 
and back having underneath a finely tucked 
chemisette with its high standing ruff up to 
the ears; on each shoulder two exquisitely 
| thin ruffles lay well over the sleeves, a but- 

terfly bow of ribbon serving as pretext for 
| drawing them up ss right on the top. 

The hair was either puffed in front, or in 
short curls standing out well from the head, 
and the huge bows on top had stiff ribbon 
loops to emphasize them. 

Still wider skirts, destitute of trimming, 
made either of plain white or powdered with 
| tiny clusters of flowers; still leg-of-mutton 
| sleeves, but hanging limp over the narrow 
| wristband. The pelerine has encroached, 
| and, edged with lace, comes to the waist line; 
it has really developed into a cape; the 
fashions are not so pretty in 1840 as they 
were the decade before. The bonnet crowns 


are jam-pot shapes, but they carry a poke | 


front and tie under the chin, the ribbons com- 
ing from round the crown; great bunches of 
flowers are massed on the outside. ‘The hair 
is worn closely banded or drooping ringlets. 
But then we all of us know that youth, 
beauty, and grace make any fashion attrac. 
tive, and in the novelty of the effect produced 
by these costumes of the years that are gone 
every one receives more than a passing no- 
| ‘tice. Scsan Grepons DvuvAL. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





I can 
highly 
recom- 
mend Piso’s Cure for 
‘Consumption for 
Croup, as I am almost 








| positive that we would 
| have lost our little girl, 
three years old, only 
for having Piso’s Cure 
in the house.—-E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. 


CURES CONSTIPATIO? 





An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package. Sold by Drugyists on a guarantee or 


sent by mail » Soc. and $00. 

KO NO An Elegant TOOTH POWDER, 2s: 
Send 2c. stamp for free Samples. 

—[—=Sa-—CSS:- Wells 


& Co., Le Roy, N.Y 
(35 DOSES 25% 








, ‘onau ptton, Cougha, Cree Sere 
a wg ori by 3 Druggists on a Guarantee » 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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“My dear fellow, Nature has given us: bald heads but Cincinnati 
lias given us Ivory Soap. Rub one blessing with the other blessing, 
and like the quality of Mercy, you are ‘twice blessed.” Take my word 


for it, Ivory tempers the discomfort to the shorn man. 


It makes the 


hair and skin soft and pleasant to the touch. Just try it once!” 


Corvricut 1890, 8v Tue Procrer & Gamere Co. 





28 CtwTs 
PER QUART 
‘AT RETAIK 

























White Label 


SOUP 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2dozen pints or % pints 
per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 


aaa, van, Se \& pints $1.50 per dozen. 
GMeck T Paree of | SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF YOUR GROCER ron SamPLE can. 
Game, Bolo, Puree Asstd. ARMOUR PACKING a ST ee DEePantTmMenrt, 


2s cexTs 
PER QUART 
AT RETALL 








~~~~Avolad Damp and Chilly Rooms, 
*“CARBONITE”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 

PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 


heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


Soup BY THE HoUSEFURNISHING AND Stove TRADE. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’'S 


YOUN CREAM 















Removes Prockics, Fs 
nk ree B 

burn and beng and restores _ 
the skin to its J freshness, pro-» 


ducing a clear and healthy complexion. & 

r to all wy ye per- 
y harmiess. At all druggists or 
mailed for S@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing Aa- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither electricit 
nor any of the advertised poi- 
sonous staffs can accomplish. 

























Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 
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FASCINATING BOOKS 


A.CONAN DOYLE. 


THE GREAT SHADOW, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 

There is a singular and attractive breeziness 
in the atmosphere of the book. 
The air is fresh, The sea is near. 
Events move on rapidly to the conclusion. 
War has not often been better described.— 
Christian Register, Boston. 


ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A series of excellent 


The people 
are alive. 


detective sketches, 
written in the terse, vigorous thought-charged 
English of a master psychologist and a delinea- 
tor of character.—Broovklyn Eagle. 

The work is full of interesting subtleties and 
wily surprises. Each story has its own peculiar 
interest, and several are extremely dramatic.— 
Saturday Review, London. 


MICAH CLARKE. 
8vo, Paper, 45 cents. 

From every point of view one of the most 
admirable and interesting historical tales written 
in our generation.—Academy, London. 

A powerful story, clearly told, full of exciting 
incident and graphic description. . . . A novel 
far above the common order.— Brooklyn Union. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

0 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 
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